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THE CORPS’ BEST SELLER 


GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 


For over ten years, Marines have found the GUIDEBOOK to be their 
most valuable reference manual. The current edition has been > 





recently revised and contains a detailed presentation on the new 

13-man squad drill, together with 33 other chapters covering major 
military subjects. The GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES may be obtained from 
your local Marine Exchange or ordered by mail from the LEATHERNECK 


Bookshop by using the coupon on inside back cover of this magazine. 


SIXTH REVISED EDITION $1.50 
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‘Jeep’ Convertible Cargo-Personnel Carrier 















This new vehicle is designed for mobile, hard-hitting ground forces. It has 
4-wheel drive traction and 4-wheel steer maneuverability to move over all 
types of terrain. It’s air-dropable! Three Convertible Cargo-Personnel Car- 
riers can be shipped in the space of a single %4 ton truck. Yet, the Con- 


vertible Cargo-Personnel Carrier does the work of a three-quarter ton- KAISER 


truck. It weighs 1500 pounds and carries 1500 pounds— anywhere! 













It converts to a fully enclosed personnel carrier...an ambulance that WILLYS 


takes four patients ...an electronics vehicle that relays news of the battle MOTORS 
by radio and television. Seats fold into the platform for quick conversion 
to a cargo carrier. 


‘Jeep’ vehicles are produced by Willys Motors—the specialist in the ...one of the growing Kaiser Industries 
lightweight tactical vehicle field. For full information about the Converti- 
.ble Cargo-Personnel Carrier, write to Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


It has been rumored that the amphibious Ma- 
rine has webbed feet from spending so much 
time in and around the water. Sergeant Kenneth 
Hine, Leatherneck Staff Artist, has caught the 
spirit of a Marine’s week-end beach activities. 
Sand, sun and pretty girls, even in cartoon style, 
have their usual appeal. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

new address at least FIVE WEEKS 

before the date of the issue with 

which it is to take effect. Address 
LEATHERNECK Magazine 

P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send OLD address with new, enclosing if 
possible your address label. The Post 
Office will not forward copies unless you 
forward extra postage. Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent. 
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Edited by MSgt. Francis J. Kulluson 


PARACHUTE PAY CLAIM 


Dear Sir: 

I would certainly appreciate some 
information in regards to monetary 
claims submitted to the Claims Dept., 
HQMC. I submitted a claim for two 
months’ jump pay back in December 
of 1956, with all the supporting docu- 
ments such as, certified true copies of 
original orders authorizing me _ to 
participate in parachute jumping at 
Fort Lee, Va.; also authorizing me to 
be paid parachute jump pay from Oct., 
1956, to Dec., 1956, inclusive. 

I participated in the jumps and was 
paid for the month of October only. 
I submitted my claim through the Dis- 
bursing Office at Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
with a certified statement from Capt. 
E. Buchanon, USA, stating I made the 
jumps for the month of Nov. and 
| Oe ae 

One of the reasons I am writing is 
I realize there may be more to it than 
reaches the eye, so to console the many 
Marines that must be in the same boat, 
how about their side, claims section 
I mean? 

MSgft. R. L. Francis 
Marine Corps Recruiting Station 


Wenatchee, Wash. 


@ Claims Section, Examining Branch, 
Disbursing Branch, HQMC, reviewed 
your pay records and said you were 
paid as shown in this summary: 

a. “Claim received 15Jan57 

b. “Notification of receipt of claim 
forwarded to MSgt. Francis on 15Jan57. 

c. “CMC Speedletter of 29Jan57 to 
Commanding General, Fort Lee, Va., 
requesting pay record order authoriz- 
ing credit of parachute pay. 

d. “18Feb57 CG, Fort Lee, Va., reply 
to CMC Speedletter of 29Jan57 re- 
ceived. 

e. “28Feb57, Pay Adjustment Auth- 
orization providing for credit of $111.83 
Parachute Pay for period 28Sept- 
28Nov56 forwarded to Disbursing 
Officer, 2nd Force Service Regiment, 


FMF, Camp Lejeune, N.C. 

f. “12Mar57, Pay Adjustment Auth- 
orization received by disbursing officer 
named above. On same day, 12Mar57, 
disbursing officer endorsed pay adjust- 
ment authorization to the effect that 
the credit for parachute pay had been 
entered on MSét. Francis’ military pay 
record opened 1 Jan57. 

g. “MSgt. Francis’ military pay 
record opened IjJan57 and_ closed 
30Jun57, which is on file in this Head- 
quarters, reflects a credit of $111.83 for 
short credited parachute pay. 

“A photocopy of Francis’ military 
pay record for the period 1 Jan- 
30Jan57 will be forwarded to him via 
official channels as further evidence of 
satisfactory settlement of his claim.”’— 
Ed. 





FOURTH MARINES MUSEUM 


The Fourth Marines are preparing 
material for the establishment of a 
Regimental section within the Station 
Library at the Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion, Kaneohe, Oahu, Hawaii. 

In this area will be contained unit 
action reports, copies of citations, com- 
mendations, etc., some of which are 
held by the regiment; others of which 
have been requested from Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps. 

The regiment is interested in secur- 
ing manuscripts, photographs, etc., of 
the Fourth Marines, now in the posses- 
sion of other commands, or Marines, 
active, retired and discharged. All 
material sent to the Fourth Marines 
will be credited to the donor. 











SALUTING IN FORMATION 


Dear Sir: 

A situation has developed within our 
organization regarding the command 
“Hand Salute.” We ask your help in 
clarifying the following: 

The section is at morning muster in 
military formation, outdoors and with- 
out arms. Could it possibly be con- 
sidered under any regulations to be 
correct for the section leader to take 
the following action if colors are 
sounded? 

Call the section to “Attention”, have 
the section face the Colors, and give 


the command “Hand Salute?” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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"Men, | called this staff meeting to inform you that the 
private we call pinhead has been commissioned 
b purse here!” 


Qa ack 
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CREIGHTON 


Uniform Shirts & Trousers 






Strictly 
Regulation 


CREIGHTON .... the standard 
recognized by Marines around the 
world for finest quality Regulation 
Uniform Shirts and Trousers. 

Available through your 
Post Exchange and 
Uniform Dealers. 


CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC. 


8 as New Haven, Conn. 
Manufacturers Since 1920 


MARINES... . 


per 


CREIGHTON 











Identify yourself with the best outfit 
in the world. Display your emblem 
with pride. Order this new %” thick 
cast aluminum car plate for display 
over your license plate. As tough as 
a Marine and as everlasting as Marine 
traditions. Fits all license hangers. 
Brilliant vermilion red baked on, with 
a solid alum. gold anodized emblem 
and the lettering ““U. S. Marine Corps” 
highly polished. Only $5.98 each. 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. Post- 
paid, 


Send Check or Money Order To: 


WYPA = PRODUCTS 
Caterers to the Marines in Bronze 


35 WORLEY STREET e BOSTON 32. MASS 


Other emblems available in assorted 
sizes in bronze, aluminum and chrome- 


plate. 
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Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Set. John L. Jarvis, H&MS-31, 
MAG-31 (Rein), MCAS, Miami Fla., to 
hear from TSgt. SHAPIRO, Set. M. B. 
O’CONNOR, and Pfes R. D. WEISS and 
D. P. LYTLE, whose last known ad- 
dress was 3dMarDiv. 


Pfe Jeff Finley, Jr., MCR, Route 1, 
DeWitt, Ark., to hear from Paul 
BRUNO, whose last known address was 
San Diego, Calif. 


Pfe Robert P. Hart, 2d Spl Comm 
Pit, USMC, N.S.G.A., Navy #913 c/o 
Fleet Post Office, New York, N. Y., to 
hear from Pfes W. LUDWIG, C. 
SPAVEN, D. MARTIN or anyone who 
was in Class #132, ROC, “B” Co., 
C&E Bn., MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 


Set. Justin F. Grover, Marine Corps 
Recruiting Substation, Room 103, Fed- 
eral Bldg., Butte, Mont., to hear from 
Set. Elmer C. PATTON, whose last 
known address was Marine Barracks, 
U.S. Fleet Activities, Yokosuka, Japan. 


Cpl. W. T. Morell, Hq. Co., C&E Bn., 
P.P., MCRD, San Diego, Calif., to hear 
from Pfe Paul J. VATH, whose last 
known address was Co. 569, 1st Bn., 
Staging Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. 


Regiment, 


Mrs. W. C. Fultz, 775 Arkansas St., 
Tallahassee, Fla., to hear from SSgt. 
Lawrence W. KADER, who was last 
known to be serving with “F” Co., 2d 
Bn., Second Marines, Second Marine 
Division, FMF, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


lorence Freelweg, 5721 Stratford, 
Los Angeles, Calif., to hear from Cpl. 
William A. FITZGERALD or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts. 


se Me se 


Pfe Roberta Miller, WA 8611538, Wac 
Btry A&MC; Fort Sill, Okla., to hear 
from Mrs. Kathleen KEENEY, wife of 
SSet. Bobby KEENEY, whose last 
known address was 29 Palms, Calif. 


Andy Meyer, 2405 Niagara, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, to hear from SSgt. 
Crig GIBBSON, his former DI. 


Miss Gladys Washington, 39 Carroll 
St., Paterson, N. J., to hear from her 
brother, Pfe Lester R. SAPPINGTON. 


Mrs. Anne T. Holmes, Llewellyn 
Park, West Orange, N. J., to hear from 
former Marine Capt. Royal F. BARK- 
ER, who served with her husband at 
Mojave, Calif., during World War II. 


Former Marine George F. O’Connor, 
VA Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
to hear from Capt. Edward DIZALO, 
who served as the commanding officer 
of the Marine Detachment, USS Albany 
in 1952-53. 


Former Marine Maurice Darsey, 
Route #2, Dublin, Ga., to hear from 
Edward B. McNEIL, who served as a 
warrant officer with the First Marine 
Division during World War II. 


SSgt. Richard F. Davidson, Marine 
Corps Recruiting Substation, Genesee 
County Court House, Flint, Mich., to 
hear from SSegt. Lawrence J. SCHOON- 
OVER, whose last known address was 
“I” Co., 3d Bn., First Marines, First 
Marine Division, FMF, and SSgt. Will 
R. COLE, who was last known to be 
serving with the Fifth Marines, First 
Marine Division, FMF. 


Former Marine Richard Valdez, 2301 
Popular St., Pueblo, Colo., to hear from 
Capt. Paul E, WILSON. 


Mrs. Wehner, 860 Biltmore St., Gene- 
vieve, Mo., to hear from anyone who 
knew her late husband, Sgt. William 
WEHNER, when he was with “K” Co., 
3d Bn., Fourth Marines, First Provi- 
sional Marine Brigade, or from anyone 
who served with him during World 
War II. 


Former Marine James L. Rix, 700 
West Maple St., Sleepy Eye, Minn., to 
hear from Leo SANCHEZ, who served 
with him at Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
in 1956. 


Former Marine Albert F. Rose, 7832 
Weil Ave., St. Louis, Mo., to hear from 
MSgt. Joseph ROSENBERGER, who 
served in VMF (N) 533 from 1943 to 
1945. 

END 
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Behind the Lines... 





MSgt. Francis Kulluson's "Sound Off" column, which contains 12 
feet of type, is a popular department with "Leatherneck'’ readers 


ERE AT Leatherneck we've al- 
ways firmly believed that our 
readers should have every possible 
opportunity to express themselves on 
the pages of the magazine. Our 
Sound Off department, of course, 
has provided an outlet for opinion in 
addition to its regular function as a 
source of information. Handling the 
feature is a man-sized job and occu- 
pies the full time of Master Ser- 
geant Francis J. Kulluson. Each 
issue of the magazine carries ap- 
proximately 16 columns; pasted to- 
gether, end to end, they measure 
12 feet! 

And a lot of that footage is hon- 
est, straightforward opinion. 

In May, 1954, we received a 
manuscript from Technical Sergeant 
H. W. Timrud. The article was 
called If I Were Commandant. The 
letter which accompanied TSgt. Tim- 
rud’s manuscript explained that the 
author had, at the risk of sarcastic 
answers, asked a number of men 
on his own station what changes 





they would make if they were Com- 
mandant of the Corps. Surprisingly, 
he drew no gagged-up answers; in- 
stead, brows furrowed, and serious 
attitudes took over. We liked the 
article, and the ideas expressed were 
so constructive that we decided to 
open the forum to our readers. Since 
August, 1954, we have set aside two 
full pages for selected If I Were 
Commandant letters. To date we 
have printed 263 letters in which 
officers and enlisted men have stated 
frankly and_ sincerely what they 
would do if they were in the driver’s 
seat. 

One of the most important things 
we’ve learned from both Sound Off 
and our If I were Commandant let- 
ters is that leadership is a. part of 
nearly every Marine. It isn’t always 
apparent in the “follow me” tradi- 
tion, but it’s there just the same in 
the guise of help, advice and the 
desire to share an experience which 
will point the way to a better life 
in the Corps. 





From time to time, readers feel 
compelled to get ideas off their 
chests by impulsively jotting them 
on a few sheets of paper and mail- 
ing them to us. Other readers care- 
fully contemplate ideas, then just as 
carefully type them up and submit 
them for publication. It has, for a 
long time, been our hope that we 
would be able to give these sincere 
items a place of their own in 
Leatherneck. Now, with a great deal 
of gratification, we have added a 
new feature where the man with a 
message for other Marines may 
freely speak his mind. Our con- 
tributors this month touch on widely 
diversified subjects. 

Master Sergeant Thomas F. Kor- 
ner will shortly finish his 20 years 
in the Corps. He writes, “ ... here- 
with are some ideas set forth on 
paper. ... This is my first attempt 
at such writing. They are just some 
thoughts I have had rolling around 
in my head for some time. The 
number of UA’s 
prompted me to try to get a point 
across to these kids. If it will pre- 


ever-increasing 


vent one Marine from making this 
mistake, it will have been worth my 
time and effort. Since the Leather- 
neck reaches out to so many, I sub- 
mit it for your appraisal.” 

From Hawaii came a manuscript 
written by Major J. L. A. Lembeck. 
In an accompanying letter, the 
major wrote, “The enclosed article 
has been inspired by a need for a 
‘welcome mat’ indoctrination in 
these trying times of low reenlist- 
ment rates. The indifference of 
many NCOs to the existence of a 
“personality” joining their organ- 
ization is a contributing factor to 
low reenlistment. Proper indoctrina- 
tion is not a panacea, but it will 
Weliieie.s 

The new feature, From Our 
Readers, begins on page 79. Check 
it; it may encourage you to put your 
ideas on paper—and give us the 
pleasure of printing them. 


Ea BO me 


MANAGING EDITOR 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3] 


I personally question the necessity 
of facing the direction of Colors and 
unequivocally giving the command 
“Hand Salute.” Secondly, within what 
situation other than for instructional 
purposes would the command “Hand 
Salute” be correct? 

Sgt. Kenneth J. Solak 
MAG-12, H&MS-12, GrpSup 
First Marine Aircraft Wing, FMF 

c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Training Section, G-3, HQMC, re- 
plied as follows: 

“The following action should be 
taken by the Section Leader: 

(a) Call the unit to attention 

(b) Face the direction of Colors 

(c) Render the salute for his unit 
(Para 2105 Navy Regulations and 
Para 2403.4 Drill Manual) 

“Except for instructional purposes 
and isolated instances as indicated in 
the examples below, troops in forma- 
tion do not render the hand salute. 

“Example A: A formation of Ma- 
rines aboard a ship may render the 
hand salute during gun salutes and 
during passing honors. 

“Example B: Women Marines in 
formation render the hand salute on 
the command “Present Arms.’’—Ed. 





KOREAN MEDALS 


Dear Sir: 

On July 29, 1954, the U. N. and 
Korean Medals went out of effect and 
anyone overseas after that date was in- 
eligible to wear them. 

I left San Diego about July 23d, 1954, 
en route to Japan which at that time 
was a combat zone. Am I authorized to 
wear these ribbons? According to my 
record book I rate only the Good Con- 
duct Medal and National Defense 
Medal. 

Sgt. Kenneth D. Stanley 
American Embassy, APO 223 
New York, N.Y. 


@ You are not eligible for these medals 
since you were only four days en route 
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trom San Diego to Japan. The closing 
date tor the medals was July 27, 1954. 

Korean Service and United Nations 
Service Medals are awarded to members 
who served one or more days in the 
Korean Theater of operations, attached 
to an organization or ship participating 
in combat operations, or in direct sup- 
port of combat missions during the 
period June 27, 1950, to July 27, 1954.— 
Ed. 


LOST SWORD 


In March, 1950, Lieutenant General 
Francis P. Mulcahy, USMC (Ret.) 
loaned his sword to the Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot, San Diego, for use in 
depot parades. Now, for personal rea- 
sons, the general would like to have his 
sword back but, since the blade was 
unmarked, the command at San Diego 
is having difficulty locating it. 

General Mulcahy would deeply ap- 
preciate any information concerning 
the whereabouts of the sword. His ad- 
dress is 500 “J’’ Avenue, Coronado 18, 
Calif. 


LOST SEABAG 


Dear Sir: 

I was a hospital corpsman stationed 
with H&S Company, 3d Medical Bn., 
Third Marine Division, and was trans- 
ferred to the States for discharge on 
22 July, 1957. 

I had my seabag shipped by the 
Shipping and Receiving Section and 
they said it was shipped aboard the 
General Norton on 30 July, 1957, under 
T.C. #6103, Voyage #103. I wrote to 
the ship but received no answer. Could 
you please tell me where my seabag 
might be? 

Robert D. Nelson 
2573 G. 0) ot: 
Tacoma, Wash. 


@ Your letter was forwarded to the 
commanding officer of the 3d Medical 
Battalion, and he replied that his com- 
mand has no information concerning 
your lost seabag. 

However, he suggested that you 
communicate with the  Officer-in- 
Charge, Marine Corps Baggage Center, 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. and/or the 
Officer-in-Charge, Marine Corps Bag- 
gage Center, Cemp Lejeune, N. C. 

These two centers are operated by 
the Marine Corps for storing and ship- 
ping baggage which has been lost or 
mis-sent,—Ed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEDALS 


Dear Sir: 

In October, 1952, while I was in 
Korea, I was informed by my platoon 
leader that I was put up for the Bronze 
Star Medal. In 1955, I wrote the com- 


HEROES 
U. S. MARINE CORPS 


. a comprehensive volume of 621 pages 
containing photographs of current and obsolete 
.» medals and decorations, and a complete list of all Marine 
Corps winners of the Medal of Honor, Brevet Medal, Navy Cross, 
Distinguished Service Cross, Distinguished Service Medal, Silver 
Star, Legion of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross, Navy and 
Marine Corps Medal, Soldier’s Medal, Life Saving Medal, 
Reserve Special Commendation Ribbon. Also in- 
cluded are Distinguished Marksmen and the Corps’ 
: battle standards, citations and awards. 
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Authored by Jane Blakeney, former ‘, 
Head of the Decorations and Medals 


Branch of Marine Corps Headquarters. The volume is 
well illustrated and will prove a valuable 
reference source for any library and 
of interest to every Marine. 





TURN PAGE 


$10.00 


Leatherneck Bookshop 
P. O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D.C. 





Please send a copy of "Heroes, U. S. Marine Corps," to the address 
given below: 








[) $10.00 enclosed C) Bill Me 
Street 
City Zone. State. 











YOU EARN YOUR 
QUALIFICATION 
BADGES—WHY NOT 
WEAR THE BEST? 


U.S.M.C. APPROVED 
Marksman—Expert—Sharpshooter 


Sterling Silver—Rhodium 
Finish—Tarnish Proof— 
Polished Backs For 
Engraving 


A HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 








ORDERED TO LEJEUNE??? 
VISITING LEJEUNE??? 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSgt. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
owners and operators of THE 
COASTAL Motel. Located one mile 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
modations. Reasonable rates. Phone 
4945, 


COASTAL MOTEL 


Jacksonville, N. C. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication. higher royalty. 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK !7, N. Y. 

















SOUND OFF (cont.) 


pany a letter and they wrote back that 
there was nothing in the files. 

I would appreciate it very much if 
you could tell me how to find out if 
it was ever approved? 

I was in Fox Co., 2d Bn., First 
Marines, First Marine Division and the 
only name I remember was my com- 
pany commander’s, and it was a Cap- 


tain Bael. I joined the company in 
August, 1952, and left in January, 
1953. 


Sgt. James J. Gilleo 
Second Service Regiment 
Second Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@ Decorations & Medals’ Branch, 
HQMC, gave us this information con- 
cerning your case: 

“The records of this Headquarters 
and those of the deactivated Board of 
Award Card file of the First Marine 
Division (Reinforced) for the Korean 
Conflict fail to show that you were 
recommended for or awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal or any other per- 
sonal decoration for your services in 
Korea. 

“Regulations governing the award of 
decorations tor ground combat provide 
the recommendations thereof be sub- 
mitted within three years and_ the 
award approved within five years of 
the date of the act of service in ques- 
tion. However, the regulations do pro- 
vide that whenever a recommendation 
has been initiated and placed in official 
channels within the time limit pre- 
viously prescribed and has become 
lost, the certificate of the recommend- 
ing officer to that, accompanied by a 
copy of the recommendation, may be 
accepted and the case considered on 
its merits. 

“Because of the length of time which 
has elapsed and in order to refresh the 
memory of your former Commanding 
Officer, it is suggested that you furnish 
this Headquarters (Code DL), via offi- 
cial channels, detailed information re- 
garding the service in question. Your 
statement should contain a brief de- 
scription of the act of service, including 





SCIENTOLOGISTS 


To understand the MYS- 
TERY OF YOUR MIND 
send $1.00 for Scientology, 
The Fundamentals. of 
Thought, by L. Ron Hubbard, 
Founder of Dianetics and 
Scientology, Box 242-L, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 





the date, place, name of your com- 
manding officer and platoon leader and 
names of any eyewitnesses. Upon re- 
ceipt of such information, further in- 
vestigation of your case can _ be 
made.”’—Ed. 


STATISTICS ON OFFICERS 


Dear Sir: 

I am doing some research on the 
U. S. Marine Corps and need your 
help. I need to know the number of 
Marine officers who served in World 
War II and the Korean Conflict and 
the number who received the Medal 
of Honor without losing their lives? 

Mid'n J. R. Williams, ‘61 
Rm. 5317, U. S. Naval Academy 
Annapolis, Md. 


@® Personnel Accounting Section, 
HQMC, told use there were 42,017 Ma- 
rine officers who served in World War 
II and 19,343 during the Korean con- 
flict. 

Decorations 
HQMC, said: 

“The Medal of Honor was awarded 
to 20 living officers during World War 
II and to seven living officers during 
the Korean Conflict.”—Ed. 


& Medals’ Branch, 


PATHFINDER UNITS 


Dear Sir: 

During the past few months I have 
heard much about the new Pathfinder 
units that the Marine Corps now has. 
As I understand, they are part of the 
Reconnaissance Companies in the divi- 
sions. 

I would like to know more about 
these units, and if at all possible, the 
requirements one would have to have 
to join such an organization, including 
MOS, rank, etc. 

SSgt. Thomas V. Piche 
1-1, 2d 155mm. HowBn., USMCR 
Providence, R. I. 


® Operations & Training Branch, G-3, 
HQMC, gave us this information: 

“Pathfinder units are contained 
within the Force Reconnaissance Com- 
panies, Fleet Marine Force, not within 
Division Reconnaissance’ Battalions. 
There is one Force Reconnaissance 
Company in each Fleet Marine Force. 

“Specifically, Pathfinders are within 
the Parachute’ Pathfinder Platoon 
which contains four officers and 33 en- 
listed, all parachute jump qualified. 
The enlisted staff ranks contain TSéts. 
0369 and MSégts. 0369. 

“In addition to the Parachute Patk- 
finder Platoon, Force Reconnaissance 
Companies contain a Parachute Recon- 
naissance Platoon, again all parachute 
qualified, which contain SSgts. 0369. 

“If interested in joining a Force 
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Reconnaissance Company, aside from 
signifying preference of duty on NCO 
fitness reports, letters of request ad- 
dressed to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, Code DFI are con- 
sidered.” —Ed. 





TRAILER ALLOWANCE 


Dear Sir: 

In your Corps Quiz, May, 1958, 
question number seven says: A Marine 
who transports his house trailer with 
his own car is entitled to a trailer 
allowance of .... per mile. You listed 
in the answers; (B), or 11 cents per 
mile. 

According to the Joint Travel Regu- 
lations, para 1004.2, Change +460, 
effective 1 July, 1957, the correct 
answer would be (A) or 10 cents per 
mile. 

Am I correct in that the proper 
answer should have been (A), or is 
there a later change to the JTR that 
has not been inserted in my present 
manual? 

Sgt. W. E. Haupt 
Disbursing Office 
MAG (HR) (L)-16, FMAW, FMF 
FPO San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Our answer (B), 11 cents per mile, 
is correct. This was effected by Change 
#66 in the Joint Travel Regulations, 
dated 1 February, 1958.—Ed. 





RIBBON PRECEDENCE 


Dear Sir: 

In regard to the wearing of the Good 
Conduct Ribbon, the following ques- 
tion arises. After reading the Marine 
Corps Manual, Volume I, Chapter 
49250.5b, which states in part: 

“When the service jacket or khaki 
TURN PAGE 
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"Ya know, Sam, I've got a feeling this is going 
to be one of those days!" 


Leatherneck Magazine 












SOUND OFF. (cont.) 


shirt is worn as an outer garment, all 
ribbons consisting of personal Ameri- 
can decorations, awarded to the in- 
dividual for specific acts of gallantry 
or for meritorious service, and ribbons 
for unit citations to which the in- 
dividual is entitled, will be worn. . .” 
Is the Good Conduct Ribbon worn 
as an award for meritorious service? 
Ist Sgt. Charles R. Carr 
"K" Co., 3d Bn., Fifth Marines 
First Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ Decorations & Medals’ Branch, 
HQMC, tells us: 

“The Good Conduct Ribbon has 
been raised above the campaign and 
service awards, and just below the 
decorations and unit awards. There- 
fore, it is worn as a_ meritorious 
award.” —Ed. 


YOUNGEST MOH WINNER 


Dear Sir: 

Who was the youngest Marine dur- 
ing WWII, living or dead, to win the 
Medal of Honor? 

Pvt. Lawrence Burtman 
15 N. Main St. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


@ Pic Jacklyn H. Lucas, USMCR, 
was the youngest Marine during WW 
II to be awarded the Medal of Honor 
and he is still living. Lucas won the 
medal on Iwo Jima, February 20, 1945. 
He was 17 years old at the time.—Ed. 





NEW CORPSMAN INSIGNIA 


Dear Sir: 

I have two questions concerning 
changes in the Marine Corps uniforms 
regarding hospital corpsmen_ serving 
with the Marines. 

The metal caduceus distinguishing 
device for corpsmen will be worn on 
the left collar. Does this mean the 
device will be worn on all uniforms. 
i.e., tropicals, utilities, khaki and 
greens? 

Our first sergeant says the device is 
not to be worn on the tropicals. What 
is the “skinny’’? 
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I rate wearing the gold hashmarks 
and rating badge on my Navy dress 
blues. Does the Marine Corps author- 
ize a corpsman to wear them on 
Marine Corps greens? 

HMI Jerry J. Crumbley, USN 
I-I Staff, 88th InfCo., USMCR 
Amarillo, Texas 


@® Permanent Marine Corps Uniform 
Board, HQMC, told us this: 

“Marine Corps Order 1020.26, states 
in part... . ‘Insignia distinguishing, 
Branch of Service, Hospital Corpsman 
and Dental Technician will be worn 
on the left collar of the shirt or coat, 
utility, the jacket, field, and the over- 
coat, rayon-nylon green (when worn 
as organizational clothing ).’ 

“There is no authority to wear gold 
hash marks and rating badges on the 
Marine Corps uniform.”’—Ed. 














KOREA VETERAN STATUS 


Dear Sir: 

I have a question to which I am sure 
you can give me the correct answer. 
I entered the Marine Corps on April 
21, 1954, and was discharged on April 
21, 1957. I have been told that I am 
not considered a veteran, which is con- 
trary to what I thought. 

Having been in service during the 
Korean Conflict, I assumed I would be 
considered a Korea veteran. Neverthe- 
less, a friend of mine got in touch 
with the V.A., and they informed him 
that anyone entering the service after 
1953 was not considered a veteran, but 
aGI. Is this true? 

Kenneth Freese 
400 River Dr. 
Passaic, N. J. 


@® You are considered a veteran and 
entitled to the benefits under the Korea 
GI Bill covered by the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act—Public 
Law 550, 82d Congress, approved July 
16, 1952, which provides benefits for 
veterans who served in the armed 
forces any place in the world between 

June 27, 1950, and January 31, 1955. 
Public Law 550 provides five bene- 
fits, all designed to assist veterans in 
their return to civilian life: (1) Edu- 
TURN PAGE 
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YOUR OWN PERSONALIZED 
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A souvenir every Marine will 
want and treasure... wonderful 
as a gift for dad, mother, the girl 
friend. Get a complete set for 
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Prepared by MSgt. Vito F. DeLorenzo, MAG-31, 
MCAS, Miami, Fla. 


The squad being in a column 
of threes, at normal interval 
(halted) the command to form 
a column of files to the left is 





(a) Left by files, march 

(b) Column of files from the 
left, march 

(c) Column of files to the left, 
march 


Being at open ranks, normal or 
close interval (halted) the com- 
mand to stack arms is given. 
The No. man is the stack 
man. 


(a) 1 
(b) 2 
(c) 3 


A squad is marching at right 
oblique when the squad leader 
commands “squad, halt.” Each 
member of the squad should 





(a) Halt facing in the direction 
of the oblique 

(b) Turn half left while halt- 
ing 

(c) Turn half right while halt- 
ing 


The only command which may 
be given immediately after In- 
spection Arms, is —— 


{a) Dismissed 
(b) Fall out 
(c) Port arms 


If your squad is halted at atten- 
tion, at order arms, what 
manual of arms movement, if 
any, must be given before 
having the squad execute side 
step for a short distance? 


(a) Port arms 
(b) Trail arms 
(c) None 


The platoon, being at normal 
interval and distance, and on 


line, the command to form a 
column of threes is——— 





(a) Right (left) face 

(b) Right by threes, march 

(c) Column of threes to the 
right, march 


The platoon, being at close in- 
terval and distance, and march- 
ing on line, the command to 
change direction is—H— 





(a) Right (left) turn, march 
(b) Column right (left) march 
(c) Platoon right (left) march 


The platoon, being at close in- 
terval and distance, and in a 
column of squads, the proper 
command to face or march to 
the rear is 





(a) About face 

(b) To the rear, march 

(c) Squads, right (left) about, 
march 


The platoon being at close in- 
terval and distance, and on 
line, the command to form a 
column of squads and march 
to the rear is- 





(a) Squads right (left), column 
right (left), march 

(b) To the rear, march 

(c) Squads right about, march 


The platoon, being at close in- 
terval and distance and on 
line, the command to form a 
column of squads and march 
to the front is- 





(a) Forward march 

(b) Right (left) by squads, 
march 

(c) Squads right, march 


See answers on page 91. Score 10 
points for each correct answer; 10 
to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 Good; 70 to 
80 Excellent; 90 to 100 Outstanding. 








SOUND OFF. (cont.) 


cation and training; (2) Guaranteed or 
insured loans for homes, farms and 
businesses; (3) Unemployment com- 
pensation (4) Mustering-out pay; and 
(5) Job-finding assistance.—Ed. 





OKINAWA MONOGRAPHS 


Dear Sir: 

I have a friend who is in great need 
of some information. He states that 
some time ago, he was informed by 
Headquarters Marine Corps, that all 
those who received a Purple Heart in 
the Okinawa campaign, would receive 
a book free of charge by submitting 
a request. 

Somehow he misplaced the address, 
or the code he should use when sub- 
mitting his request. 

SSgt. Richard M. Renaux 
P.O. Bldg., Rm. 2 
Marine Corps Recruiting Station 
Ontario, Calif. 


® Historical Branch, HQMC, said: 

“Purple Heart veterans of the Okin- 
awa campaign are eligible to receive 
free copies of the official Marine Corps 
monograph, Okinawa Victory in the 
Pacific, as long as the supply lasts. 

“To receive this book the veteran 
should address a request to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps (Code 
AO3D), Headquarters U. S. Marine 
Corps, Washington 25, D. C., stating 
that he was wounded on Okinawa and 
giving his full name, his Marine Corps 
rank and service number, and his cur- 
rent mailing address.” —Ed. 


ANNIVERSARY QUESTION 


Dear Sir: 

Will you please clarify a question 
as to where the anniversary month is 
found in the case of Regular enlisted 
men with obligated service being re- 
leased to inactive duty in the Volun- 
teer Reserve? 

Paragraph 6413.33 PRAM states 
that the anniversary month will be 
taken from Page 2 of the service 
record book or page 11 in the case of 
personnel who were at one time carried 
on the Inactive Status List. Other 
publications concerning the anniversary 
month say that it is the month that a 
person joins the Reserves. 
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In the case of a Regular, released 
early and transferred to the Volunteer 
Reserves, would the anniversary month 
be taken from Page 2 of the service 
record book, or Page 3, which shows 

the date of release and transfer? 
SSgt. Marmon K. Harrill 
Hq. 9th MCR&RD, Rm. 703 
225 S. Clark St. 

Chicago, III. 


@ Director, Marine Corps Reserve, 
HQMC, told us that Paragraph 4.a.(2) 
of Marine Corps Order 1820R.2A cov- 
ers this and quoted it in part as 
follows: 

“(2) For persons who enter or re- 
enter the Marine Corps Reserve atter 
1 July, 1949, the anniversary year be- 
gins on the date of entry or reentry, 
and each succeeding ‘year’ will begin 
on the anniversary of that date as long 
as active Reserve status is maintained. 

“For example, in the case of a Regu- 
lar being released with obligated serv- 
ice remaining, and transferred to the 
Volunteer Reserves on 25 June, 1958, 
his anniversary month would’ be 
figured as 26 June, which would be the 
date he would enter the Reserve.”— 
Ed. 

DRAFT AND CASUALTY QUERIES 


Dear Sir: 
I would like the answers to four 


questions. 

(1) When did men who were called 
for the draft first have the option of 
serving in the Marine Corps? 

(2) When were the first Selective 
Service men assigned to the Marine 
Corps without a choice? 

(3) How many Marines were cap- 
tured during the Korean conflict? 

(4) How many of those men were 
repatriated? 

TSgt. Carl F. Lobb 
RSS. Old P.O. Bldg. 


Akron, Ohio 


® Historical Branch, G-3, HQMC, 
gave us these facts about Selective 
Service: 

“The Marine Corps first used Selec- 
tive Service in procuring manpower 
during World War I. Personnel were 
obtained via the draft from 1 October 
to 13 December, 1918. All those so in- 
ducted were considered “volunteer in- 
ductees” since they could choose to 
serve with the Marine Corps. Involun- 
tary inductions into the Marine Corps 
commenced on 1 February, 1943, in 
keeping with the general manpower 
policy whereby all the services shared 
proportionately in the selective service 
pool.” 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, 

TURN PAGE 
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"If it ain't Joe ... | haven't seen you since boot 
camp. Have you been behavin’ yourself?" 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


HQMC, said there were 225 Marines 
captured during the Korean conflict. 
Of this number 194 were repatriated 
and returned to military control and 
31 were killed while they were 
POW’ s.—Ed. 





4.2 MORTARS IN KOREA 


Dear Sir: 

Having served in the Marine Corps 
from 1951 to 1954, with one year in 
Korea, I maintain the Marine Corps 
does have and used in Korea a 4.2- 
inch mortar. Am I right? 

I am trying to settle an argument 
about this. Could you give me any 
help on the subject? Also, does this 
weapon have lands and grooves in the 
tube? 

George Ackman 
1951 Geneva St. 
Aurora, Colo. 


@ The 4.2-inch mortars, commonly 
called the ‘4-Deuces” or, on the in- 
fantry command levels, the ‘“Regi- 
mental Commander's Artillery,” saw 
extensive service during the Korean 
conflict. 

A 4.2-inch mortar company was 
attached to the First Marine Provi- 
sional Brigade when it landed in 
Korea. A platoon of ‘“4-Deuces’’ went 
into action at 1600, 6 August, 1950, 
near Chindong-ni_ in Southwestern 
Korea. 

In the previous infantry regimental 
T/O these long-ranged, rifled, high- 
angled fire weapons were attached to 
each regiment. This company, with 
three platoons of four guns in each, 
gave the regimental commander direct 
control of destructive and accurate fire 
power in support of his troops. 

When the new nuclear-age reorgan- 
ization set-up in the Corps’ combat 
structure is completed this Sept. 30th, 
the ‘‘4-Deuces” will not be eliminated 
as a heavy support element, such as 
the tanks in the division, but will be 
shifted to the new division artillery 
regiment.—Ed. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 91) 
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6¢TN ANY future hassles we might 

get into, you can expect to do 
a lotta’ night fighting. We ended up 
the Korean conflict by operating almost 
exclusively at night. Because of our 
superior air power and fire support, we 
forced the ‘goonies’ to lie low during 
daylight hours. Also, toward the end, 
the Chinese had enough fire power to 
make it unhealthy for us to be running 
around no-man’s land during the day- 
time. As a result, we did most of our 
work at night. We pulled off raids, 
recon patrols, combat patrols, ‘lay-out’ 
patrols, ‘match’ patrols and ambushes 
night after night. We know our poten- 
tial enemies work hard at night train- 
ing and we can expect them to operate 
at night in the future just as they’ve 
done in the past. 

“Also, if we ever get involved in an 
atomic war we will have to employ the 
concealment of darkness to keep our 
outfits from being discovered and 
‘blooped’ by the unfriendlies. Night 
operations will be normal and _ neces- 
sary. 

“Under any combat conditions today 
a ready force, like the FMF, has to be 
prepared to function 24 hours a day. 
This calls for training in all techniques 
and procedures at night as well as 
being mentally prepared for night 
operations. Our peacetime practices 
and habits make this sort of difficult. 
We now do most of our work and 
training during normal daylight work- 
ing hours and secure by _ sunset. 
Actually, we should have periods of 
intensive and realistic night training if 
we are to maintain the skills and con- 
fidence night combat requires. 

“We have heard about some new 
equipment that will aid us a bit in 
night work, such as morning target 
radars, infra-red and listening devices 
—and then, we also have the artificial 
moonlight searchlights. But I’m afraid 
most of this stuff is just equipment 
gadgetry. We may use it in a large 


stabilized situation—but we can’t 
count on that sort of gear in fast- 
moving, dispersed or small scale wars. 
Then, night fighting, as usual, will de- 
pend upon the skill and cunning of the 
fighting men. 

“The big problems at night are con- 
cerned with such things as the ability 
of a patrol or a unit to move quickly 
and to maintain proper direction. 
Keeping control over a moving force 
at night is one of the most difficult 
problems. This depends upon good 
communications and discipline. The 
larger the force is, the harder it is to 
control at night. That’s why every 
night patrol should always be kept 
down to minimum size. 

“One of the toughest features of 
night movement in the vicinity of the 
enemy is to gain surprise. For some 
reason the average Marine just can’t 
move silently. It takes a lot of prac- 





tice to become really good at the 
‘snoopin’’ and ‘poopin’’ business. We 
also don’t have much patience to move 
slowly or lie quiet for hours out in 
some strange boondocks in enemy 
country. This takes practice and ex- 
perience—or you're dead! 

“Fire discipline is also an important 
part of the night routine. In both 
offense and defense, men should be 
given sectors of fire responsibility. 
They must hold their fire and grenades 
until the proper time. They shouldn’t 
fire at shadows or at too long ranges. 
Night firing by hand weapons is gen- 
erally inaccurate. To be effective it 
must usually be close range. Experi- 
ence has shown the value of light- 
weight, rapid-fire, sub-machine guns 
and carbines at night. Our Mls are 
limited in effectiveness for aimed fire. 
Employ some tracer rounds and fire at 
the enemy muzzle flashes. 

“The automatic rifles, machine guns 
and grenades are the backbone of the 
night fire power. And when the fire 
fight does start, all hands have to get 
in the act and employ a weapon. Maxi- 
mum fire participation is part of fire 
discipline as much as withholding fire 
until the right time. 

“Successful night combat is based 
upon sound unit SOPs and detailed 
plans for each operation which recog- 
nize the fundamental characteristics, 
features and problems of night fight- 
ing. 

“If we are going to gain the skills 
and confidence this sort of thing calls 
for, we have to work at it. We can’t 
expect to become night operators by 
looking at a training film, hearing a 
lecture—or going on a late date. END 








The sea-going Marine 


Detachments for the Atlantic 


Fleet have been trained 


at Portsmouth, Va., since 1871 


by MSgt. Paul C. Curtis 


Photos by , ' é ‘ * ' 
“— The instructor used scaled models to teach the sea cadets 
TSgt. Joseph J. Mulvihill the difference between a destroyer and a destroyer escort 








HE MARINE recruits, 
drummed up by Captain 

Robert Mullan in his Phil- 

adelphia tavern, were enlisted for duty 
aboard ship. They were a select crew; 
each man already equipped with a 
musket, a blanket, and the experience 
to “serve to advantage at sea.” The 
first detachment went aboard the brig 
Cabot and became forerunners for 


thousands of Marines who have fol- 
lowed in their wake. They fought and 
died in the swaying tops of the Cabot 


and other ships of the Continental 
Navy, and they established traditions 
of service which have endured from 
1775 until now. 

Today not every Marine goes to sea, 
and enlistment requirements have 
changed since those early days of the 
Corps. Prospective recruits no longer 
need the 782 equipment in order to be 
eligible for enlistment and the ability 
to “serve to advantage at sea” is not 
the measuring stick by which appli- 
cants for Marine Corps service are now 
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Sea School runs on Navy time. 
Cpl. H. E. Flood tolled the hour 





SEA SCHOOL (cont.) 





judged. The quartermaster department 
has taken on the responsibility of sup- 
plying the necessary gear to Marine 
enlistees and it always has an ample 
stock of blankets and M-1 “muskets” 
on hand. The relatively few individuals 
who draw a sea-going assignment can 
learn how to live, work and fight 
aboard ship in four fast-moving weeks 
at Sea School. 

Two sea schools are available to Ma- 
rines. The West Coast school is located 
at the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
San Diego, Calif. The men destined for 
duty with the ships in the Pacific Fleet 
are usually trained there. The East 
Coast sea cadets attend school at the 
Marine Barracks, Naval Shipyard, 
Portsmouth, Va. 

The Portsmouth Sea School is prob- 
ably the oldest of all the Corps’ edu- 
cational and training institutions. It 
has been supplying the Navy with sea- 















Capt. P. J. Dooley, the Officer-in-Charge, conducted a very thorough 
inspection of the students’ living quarters. Everything was shipshape 






























going Marines since 1871. During the There is no escape from close order drill. The Sea School students 
early years, replacement personnel to put in at least two hours every day, marching on the company street 


serve aboard the ships which docked at 
Norfolk, were drawn directly from the 
Marine Barracks contingent. But the 
need for men outgrew the Barracks’ 
capacity for furnishing them. It became 
necessary to order Marines to Ports- 
mouth, specifically designated for train- 
ing and further transfer to duty aboard 
ship. The Sea School became a sepa- 
rate entity but it still functions as a 
subordinate unit of the Marine Bar- 
racks command. 

The role of the sea-going Marine 
has changed since the days when the 
soldiers of the sea climbed onto the 
yardarms and delivered devastating 
musket fire to the decks of enemy war- 
ships. But the Marines’ primary mis- 
sion is still the same, and the ships’ 
detachments are filled with select men. 
Men, who can live in cramped and 
sometimes crowded quarters; men who 
are friendly, cooperative and easy to 
get along with; men who present a neat, 
squared-away appearance at all times 
and have the initiative and intelligence 
to perform the varied and complex 
duties that are the Marines’ responsi- 
bility aboard ship. There is no room 
for the wise guy, the eight-ball, or the 
man unwilling to tote his share of the 
load. 

Sea School is available to sergeants 
and below in the 03, 08, 18, and 35 
occupational fields. But the MOS 
limitations are not strictly adhered to. 
Men who sh‘p over and select sea duty 








as a reenlistment option are sent to 
the school even though their MOSs do 
not match up with the school’s pre- 
requisites—provided, of course, they 
meet the other requirements for the 
training. Applicants must be eligible 
for overseas duty; be at least 68 inches 
tall; weigh at least 130 pounds; and 
have a conduct marking of 4.0 or 
higher. The tour of duty aboard ship 
is 18 months and an applicant must 
have at least 19 months of obligated 
service upon reporting to the school. 

Like most officers who are charged 
with the responsibility of running a 
service school, Captain P. J. Dooley 
is all for a thorough screening of the 
men sent to him for training. But he 
is satisfied with the manner in which 
the job is being accomplished. 

“Last year we dropped only five or 
six men and graduated 985,” Capt. 
Dooley said. That is a low attrition 
rate and it reflects credit upon the 
school, as well as upon the officers and 
enlisted men who screen the applicants 
before sending them to Portsmouth. 

The four-week, 168-hour course 
moves at a rapid pace but it isn’t an 
academic grind. No textbooks are used 
in teaching the course. The trainees 
learn by seeing and doing. There is no 
midnight oil to burn but don’t get the 
idea that the students lead a free and 
easy life outside the classroom. There 
are watches to stand (good training for 
later watches aboard ship); gear to be 
squared away (stowage space is at a 
premium in a tiny compartment and a 
Marine must always look his best); 
and plenty of deck space to buff and 
brass fittings to polish (the Navy 
frowns on dirty decks and dull brass). 

On the other hand, it isn’t all work 
and no play. Liberty call goes daily at 
1730 and expires at 2230. Portsmouth 
and Norfolk, Va., are within minutes 
of the Main Gate and Little Tun 
Tavern provides a friendly and relaxing 
atmosphere on the station. 

The subjects listed on the Sea School 
curriculum range from Behavior in 
Foreign Lands to Small Boat Etiquette 
and every course is designed to famil- 
iarize the student with some facet of 
life aboard ship or the sea-going Ma- 
rine’s duties at sea or ashore. 

Ship Compartmentation teaches the 
trainee how to find his way through 
the labyrinth of passageways to any 
part of the ship. Even an FMF Ma- 
rine would benefit from a short course 
on this subject. Most old salts will 
tell you that the first couple of days 
aboard a troop transport are generally 
spent learning your way around. Dogged 
down water-tight doors have a way of 
cropping up to bar the passage of a 
hungry Marine hurrying to make the 
chow line before it secures. And many 
a man has missed muster because he 
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SSgt. Robert L. Sowers held an open-air class on the machine gun. 
The sea-going Marines’ primary mission is to form landing parties 


Although the Navy does not expect its Marine Detachments to "walk" 
home from a boat ride, every student must be a qualified swimmer 











SEA SCHOOL (cont.) 


couldn’t find his way to the after 
weather deck. Neither disaster should 
happen to a graduate of Sea School. 

The several hours spent in the class 
on Sea Terms and Naval Traditions 
also come in handy. The Sea School 
graduate is almost a sailor’s equal in 
these matters before he ever sets foot 
on a quarterdeck. Even the rawest re- 
cruit can hide his newness aboard ship 
by the skillful application of the terms 
and knowledge he acquires in the Sea 
School classroom. It gives him confi- 
dence and a sense of belonging from 
the moment he reports aboard. 

The Marine who nurtured the fond 
hope that an assignment to sea duty 
would put an end to lugging an M-1 
rifle and pounding the drill field is in 
for a shock. There are at least two 
hours of close order drill on every day’s 
schedule and learning the ceremonial 
manual of arms (including the Queen 
Anne salute) makes the Marine’s rifle 
more a part of him than ever. 

“I figured that I would lift up my 
feet and ride awhile when they sent me 
to Sea School,” one tall, weary Pfc 
remarked. “But the way they holler 
‘Fall out for drill,’ I feel like I’m back 
in boot camp.” 

The strident voice of the DI, which 
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The Marine Corps’ physical fitness program is not overlooked by the 
Sea School. SSgt. Bob Sowers supervised the students’ strength test 


SSgt. Thomas P. Acton gave the trainees a brief lesson on shipboard 
communications. Pfc George Seals tried out a sound-powered telephone 





sounds the call to “fall out,” is authen- 
tic. Staff Sergeant Thomas P. Acton 
and Staff Sergeant James C. Conrad, 
two of the school’s instructors, once 
held forth on the drill fields of MCRD, 
San Diego and Parris Island respec- 
tively. SSgt. Conrad was a DI at P. I. 
for more than two years. He went 
through Sea School in 1955 and helped 
to put the USS Forrestal into commis- 
sion when he graduated. SSgt. Acton 
was a troop handler at MCRD, San 
Diego, then went aboard the USS Phil- 
ippine Sea in August, 1952. 

The primary reason Marines serve 
aboard the capital ships of the Navy 
is to form landing parties for opera- 
tions ashore if and when the need 
arises. This capability was demon- 
strated on July 15, 1958, when the Ma- 
rines went ashore in Lebanon to pro- 
tect American lives and property. 

The Sea School students spend a part 
of their third week of training at the 
U. S. Navy Amphibious Base, Little 
Creek, Va., practicing amphibious land- 
ing exercises and the rest of the week 
at the U.S. Fleet Air Defense Training 
Center, Dam Neck, Va., learning to 
man the antiaircraft batteries for which 














they are responsible aboard ship. 

The amphibious landings are no 
novelty for the students, most of whom 
are fresh out of the Infantry Training 
Regiment at Camp Lejeune. They 
clamber up and down wet cargo nets, 
funnel out of landing craft, breach 
beach defenses and conduct a small 
war on a very limited scale. 

Manning 40-mm. and 3-inch gun 
batteries is new to them, but any kind 
of a weapon is easy pickings for the 
average Marine. The sailor instructors 
at the FADTC are constantly cha- 
grined that the Sea School cadets 
always score higher than the Navy 
students when it comes to filling a 
towed sleeve-target full of holes or 
clobbering the radio-controlled drone 


planes which are used for practice. The 
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The Queen Anne salute is one of many ceremonial perfection. They practice 
drills which the Sea School cadets must learn to course, which doubles as the station parade ground 


Every student is thoroughly indoctrinated in the care and use of the 
pistol. The sea-going Marine is most often armed with this weapon 


Some Marine duties aboard ship would still 


be familiar to men recruited at 
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reason may lie in the Marines’ applica- 
tion of the principles they learn, or it 
may be related to the extra hours of 
snapping in they get while on liberty 
in Norfolk and Portsmouth. In a pre- 
vious article on the Portsmouth Sea 
School, a Leatherneck correspondent 
contended that the electric-eye machine 
guns (located in nearly every liberty 
spot) took in more nickles than the 
pinball machines. The pinball machines 
and electronic guns are still to be found 
in large numbers. Although inflation 
has boosted the price of play to a dime, 
the coin boxes register “full” after a 
night’s practice by the sharpshooting 
Marines. 

When the trainees return from Little 
Creek and Dam Neck, they are in the 
home stretch of the four-week course. 
By that time, the post tailor has fin- 











ished his alterations of the dress uni- \ Ef 

forms which the students were issued 3 ‘ia \ A 
when the class convened. The uniform fn siti il \/ | 
of the day shifts to modified blues for 3 H l 
the balance of the course. Cleaning fi ; 3 ‘ /| 
white gear and buffing buttons fills in na Pe a ‘hk th 2H ad 

the off-duty moments while the cadets Amphibious landings are a part of the Sea School instruction. Two ? 
are waiting for graduation. students teamed to successfully breach a barbed-wire beach defense 
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Capt. Dooley and MSgt. Charles F. Huband, the Sea School's first 


sergeant, interviewed one of the graduates for duty as an orderly 











On the capital ships, the Marine firing squad is an integral part of 
the burial at sea ceremonies. SSgt. Acton schooled a student detail 


After graduation, the men who have 
successfully completed the course go 
into the “sea pool,” waiting for assign- 
ments. It may be a short wait of only 
a few days; or it may take several 
weeks before Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, commits them to a ship. 

“The long wait in the sea pool is 


es 
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Col. H. P. Crowe (seated, center) is commanding 
officer of the Navy Yard Marine Barracks. Col. 


one of our problems,” Master Sergeant 
Charles F. Huband said. “The keen 
edge of eagerness and enthusiasm wears 
off while waiting for assignments.” 
MSgt. Huband is the school’s First 
Sergeant but he has two full tours of 
sea duty under his belt and functions 
as an instructor in addition to his ad- 
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ministrative duties. His lecture on 
Behavior in Foreign Lands is one of 
the high spots of the course because, 
in mellow moments, the Top can be 
prevailed upon for a few tips on good 
liberty spots in almost any part of the 
world. 

Most of the Marines in the sea pool 
will draw general assignments. They 
will be guards aboard some cruiser or 
carrier in the Atlantic Fleet. A few— 
selected because of their outstanding 
appearance, initiative and attention to 
duty—will go to one of the Flag Allow- 
ances where they will be drivers for 
an admiral or a senior Navy captain. 
These are choice duties—but most of 
the men prefer shipboard assignments 
where the chances for travel: and ad- 
venture are greater. The lure of distant 
harbor lights, strange places and ro- 
mantic adventure is usually the moti- 
vating force behind each volunteer for 
sea duty. 

Whatever their assignment, the Sea 
School graduates will be serving in the 
same proud traditions and performing 
essentially the same tasks as the rugged, 
ragged adventurers who answered Capt. 
Mullan’s call for volunteers. For them, 
the recruiters’ promise of travel, adven- 
ture and education will be completely 
fulfilled. END 


Gum attended graduction onda ‘and handed 
out diplomas. Sea School is under his command 














Marines have provided security for the 
Navy’s air station in the Pacific 


Northwest since the early days of WWII 
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by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 


U.S. 


Photos by 
TSgt. Charles Tyler 






HIDBEY ISLAND is sec- 
ond, in size, to Long 
Island, N. Y., among the 


inhabited 


islands of the continental 
It lies parallel to the eastern 


Pe 
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Hawkins and Captain Eugene J. Bratt, 


coast of Puget Sound. Its nearest 
community, Oak Harbor, Wash., is 
about 65 road miles from Seattle via 
the ferry at the southern end of the 
island and 90 miles via a bridge at the 
northern end. The island is 38 miles 
long and covers 167 square miles. 

U. S. Naval Air Station, Whidbey 
Island, the Navy’s large continental 
West Coast air station north of San 
Francisco, is the home base and train- 
ing headquarters for several squadrons 
of patrol and attack bombers. One of 


et, 


exec, confer regularly with Major D. Silva, CO 
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Marines traveling to or from Alaska report first 
to Marine Barracks, Whidbey Island, Washington. 









The building is old, but spacious. The Marine T/O 


consists of three officers and a crew of 65 enlisted 


the patrol squadrons flies large sea- 
planes. These squadrons, under the 
command of Rear Admiral John Perry, 
conduct peacetime operations in anti- 
submarine warfare, mine-laying, aerial 
photography and supply transporta- 
tion. 

The NAS was placed in commission 
on September 21, 1942. The airfield 
was named Ault Field in honor of 
Commander William B. Ault, USN, 
who lost his life on May 8, 1942, in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea. He had led 
his squadron in an aggressive attack 
on a Japanese aircraft carrier and dis- 
appeared after radioing that he had 
been hit and was making a_ water 
landing. : 

During World War II, this station 
rearmed and serviced patrol planes. In 
addition, training of various types was 
conducted here. Training in aerial rock- 
et firing, and for a time, two weeks’ 
basic training for Navy recruits, and 
additional training for personnel aspir- 
ing to petty officer ratings were in- 
cluded in the schedule. 

From the time of commissioning 
until 1949, the station was considered 
a temporary establishment. With the 
war over, the station was placed in a 
reduced operating status in January, 
1946. However, by December, 1949, 
plans were begun to make Whidbey 
Island the all-type, all-weather Navy 
field of the Pacific Northwest. With 
the onset of the Korean conflict, the 
pace of expansion and new construc- 


tion was greatly accelerated. 
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Guard mount at Whidbey is a daily routine. The mixed uniforms are 





permitted because sentries must report directly to their guard posts 


WHIDBEY ISLAND (cont.) 


As anticipated, the site chosen for 
this station has proved advantageous 
in several ways. The area is rural, 
allowing room for spacious grounds 
and long runways without numerous 
problems involving prior occupants. 
Also absent is the problem of noise- 
abatement which becomes critical in 
a heavily populated area. There is still 
room for expansion without a prohibi- 
tive cost to the Government or mass 
dislocation of established property 
holders. 

The town of Oak Harbor, with a 
population of about 2200, is by far 
the largest on the island. It is a town 
of many churches, and most of them 
have clubs for adults and societies for 
the young members. They schedule 
parties, picnics, skiing at Mount Baker 
or Rainier and Summer camps. There 
are eleven denominations. 

Whidbey Island, lying in the “rain 
shadow” of the Olympic mountain 
range, has much less rainfall and a 
great deal more good flying weather 
than many other areas in the vicinity 
of Puget Sound. The rainy season 
lasts from November through April. 
Temperatures seldom go below freez- 
ing. The Summers are mild with the 
thermometer seldom showing more 
than 80 degrees. 

The island received its first settlers 
in the 1850’s. The majority of these 
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were Dutch, coming either directly 
from Holland or from a large Dutch 
community in Michigan. Even after 
a large influx of inhabitants in recent 
years, the influence of Dutch traditions 
on the culture of the island is unmis- 
takable. 

The mission of the Marine Barracks 
is to provide security for the Naval 
Air Station, to furnish a guard for 
the NAS brig and additional security 
in the event of short-term emergency 
operations. 





First Lieutenant William G. Ficere, Jr., guard officer (in foreground) 


Major Donald A. Silva, a quiet- 
spoken Korea veteran, assumed his 
duties as commanding officer in July, 
1955. He replaced Captain Donald 
Gerber. He is a career Marine and 
entered military service in February, 
1943, as a V-12 student at South- 
western University in Georgetown, 
Texas. He was commissioned in 
August, 1945. Assisting him are Cap- 
tain Eugene J. Bratt, Exec, and First 
Lieutenant William G. Ficere, Jr., 
guard officer. The lieutenant is a tank 
officer, while Major Silva and Capt. 
Bratt are infantrymen by trade. All 
three were former enlisted men. 

Master Sergeant John E. Hawkins, 
the barracks sergeant major, is the 
senior enlisted Marine at Whidbey. The 
six other staff NCOs are Technical 
Sergeant Robert A. Boers, supply 
chief; Staff Sergeants Roy Schoenrock, 
guard and training chief; Eugene A. 
Callaway, brig warden; Donald E. 
Powers, chief clerk; John H. Belcher, 
Ist platoon leader; and James T. 
Hancock, 2d platoon leader. Assisting 
SSegt. Powers in the administration 
section are Sergeants Benjamin W. 
Rutledge, Jr. and William J. Corbett. 

The Barracks is divided into two 
guard platoons, a headquarters, supply 
and brig section. The bulk of the per- 
sonnel are in the guard and work a 
day-on, day-off schedule. A majority 
of the guard members are single and 
are recent returnees from overseas or 
from Camp Pendleton. 

Civil Service employees and Navy 
personnel pass before the watchful 
eyes of the men from the Marine Bar- 
racks at the Main and Rear gates. 
Prompt recognition and the right to 
admit or detain individuals for proper 
pass or approval is part of their exact- 





led off-duty platoon members in their physical conditioning exercises 











ing job. Courtesy and forcefulness are 
by-products during their all-important 
tours of duty. 

Platoon Sergeants of the Ist and 2d 
Guard Platoons are Sergeants Thomas 
H. Lyon and Roberto R. Garcia. OD 
watches are stood by Lt. Ficere and 
the staff NCOs. Watches average one 
in every eight days. 

Corporals of the Guard are Corporals 
Rodney R. Winsper, John M. Weller, 
Privates First Class James A. Livings- 
ton, Francis J. Hein, Donald E. Miller 
and Kenneth V. Winchester. An im- 
portant additional duty is to ring the 
ship’s bell during normal working 
hours. 


Marines from Whidbey Island led Memorial Day ceremonies at Oak 


The Naval Air Station is in two 
parts. The Marines are billeted at 
Ault Field, the operational side of the 
station. The Seaplane Base, which 
houses the Navy staff command, is 
located six miles northwest of Ault 
Field, near Oak Harbor. The town of 
Marketown borders Ault Field, adja- 
cent to the main gate. Marine posts 
are at each command, with changes of 
relief coming from the Marine: Bar- 
racks. 

All NAS administration facilities 
are located at the Seaplane Base. The 
station’s medical, supply and public 
works shops are divided between Ault 
Field and the Seaplane Base. 





Harbor Cemetery. They also take part in many community activities 





Major Donald A. Sta, the CO, poner an MCI ag to EGpi. 


D. Powers. Seventeen certificates were awarded during the formation 


The Whidbey Island Marine unit 
has six posts, in addition to regular 
Sergeant and Corporal of the Guard 
watches. The Marines handle all the 
gates, the brig and a roving patrol. 
Four-fifths of the Barracks personnel 
are corporals and below. 

When not on a running guard, the 
Barracks works a five-day week. 
Working hours are 0800-1200 and 1300- 
1630 daily. Each afternoon for one 
hour, Mondays through Thursdays, 
everyone except the duty guard, falls 
out for organized athletics. To en- 
hance this program, a “basic school 
type” obstacle course was scheduled to 
be built this Summer. 

The Marine Barracks building is old, 
but ample and neatly kept. In addi- 
tion to two squad bays, sergeant and 
staff NCO quarters and_= spacious 
offices, it has its own press and laundry 
room, a TV room and recreation room. 

“Our general task here is to provide 
security for perimeter and classified 
areas inside the station,’ Major Silva 
said. Sgt. Hancock added, “The guard 
changes at 1200 daily. A guard mount 
is held at 1030. We deal only with 
people and vehicles, and for the most 
part the guard’s time is spent correct- 
ing the wearing of uniforms, haircuts 
or enforcing traffic regulations.” 

During evening and morning rushes, 
two Marines are stationed at the main 
gates leading into Ault Field and the 
Seaplane Base. Also, the standby re- 
lief is immediately available for any 
emergency. “Metro,” a 1%%-ton ve- 
hicle, is parked behind the Barracks 
24 hours a day to transport needed 
Marines to the scene of a plane crash, 
fire, automobile accident or other 
emergency. 

The roving patrol, which operates 
only during evening hours, weekends 
and holidays, is radio-equipped. It is 
in direct contact with the Navy OD, 
the station hospital, fire station, Corp- 
oral of the Guard and main gates. The 
Barracks has seven vehicles and 90 
percent of the command have Navy 
driver’s licenses. 

To bolster competition between the 
two guard sections, a semi-annual pro- 
ficiency award is posted. It’s based on 
inspections, proficiency of the guard, 
athletics, marksmanship and training 
exams. On station is a five-target regu- 
lation range and Barracks personnel 
normally fire during Summer months. 
Throughout the year they fire the pistol 
and riot gun for familiarization. 

Living facilities at Whidbey Island 
are considered good, but critical. A 
new arrival can expect government 
housing immediately in the form of 2 
housetrailer or Quonset hut. A wait of 
three to four months is necessary for 
a two- or three-bedroom unit, depend- 
ing on the need of the individual. 
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Pfcs Jerry Archuleta and Donald N. More, of 2nd at Deception Pass, popular tourist attraction of the 


Platoon, enjoy scenic liberty nearby. They're looking Pacific Northwest, located nine miles from the gate 


WHIDBEY ISLAND (cont.) 


Wherry and Victory Housing are avail. 
able, and rents range from $57.50 to 
$74.25. Civilian housing ranges from 
$75 to $100. 
Sgt. Maj. Hawkins suggested that a 
new arrival leave his dependents where 
they are until suitable housing can be 
found. He also indicated that because 
of the current expansion of the station, 
housing will become more critical with 
the passing of each month. Only the 
Barracks officers and sergeant major 
are eligible for government housing. 
Quonset living is limited to a one- 
month stay. An extension is necessary 
to remain after the 30-day period. 
Civilian housing can be found at a 
distance of nine to 11 miles from NAS, 
but rents are considered high. So are 
food and gasoline prices because of me nines 
the high state sales tax. Pfcs Don E. Miller and Charles A. Scott concentrated on a serious 
Schools near Whidbey Island are chess game. Scott is the unofficial chess champion of the Barracks 
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classed among the best in the state of 
Washington. There are three elemen- 
tary schools at Olympic View, Clover 
Valley and Oak Harbor. Oak Harbor 
also has junior and senior high schools. 

While on station, an automobile is 
not a necessity, but for liberty it’s 
almost a must. Seattle is 65 miles 
away; Vancouver is more than 70 
miles. This remoteness has its com- 
pensations though; on-station recrea- 
tion facilities are excellent. Besides the 
local service clubs and a large theatre, 
there are tennis courts, bowling alleys, 
a well-stocked gym, swimming pool, a 
riding academy, hobby shop and an 
18-hole golf course. Hunting rifles, 
shotguns, camping supplies, ski equip- 
ment, boats, motors, fishing gear, and 
other items, are available to Marine 
Barracks personnel for the asking. 

Besides good fishing in close-in lakes, 
streams and ocean for trout (rainbow 
and steelhead), salmon and cod, a 
hunter will find plenty of game includ- 
ing quail, duck, pheasant, deer, bear, 
moose, geese, rabbit, fox, elk and part- 
ridge. And, in case you’ve wondered 
where your florist gets his greenery, it’s 
better than an even chance that the 
holly, ferns, huckleberry and_ salal 
brush came from Whidbey Island. 
Nearby areas offer ideal conditions for 
digging butter clams, geoducks or 
hunting the delectable Dungeness crab. 
For the driftwood collector, it’s a 
paradise. 


Even with excellent salt water fishing 
near the station, a majority of the 
Marines favor fresh water fishing in 
surrounding lakes and streams. Aside 
from 30 small craft on charge to the 
Navy, the men of the Barracks have 
two boats and motors of their own 
which are used almost daily. 

Sgt. Belcher, a Purple Heart veteran 
of the island-hopping Second Marine 
Division, said, “Whidbey Island, al- 
though remote, is a number-one sta- 
tion. A big effort has been made to 
advance the local recreation program. 
When a non-fisherman or hunter ar- 
rives, his off-duty time usually swings 
in that direction. About 20 percent of 
the command can be considered fishing 
and hunting pros. In time, they’ll con- 
vert the remaining 80 percent.” 

In organized athletics, the Barracks 
fields softball, basketball, bowling and 
track in intramural and station com- 
petition regularly. 

Regarding transportation for a 
liberty run to Seattle or Vancouver, 
B. C., Private First Class August 
Odom, Jr., a sentry in the 2d Platoon, 
summed it up by saying, “Buses only 
run once or twice a day and the 
Marines can’t depend on them too 
strongly because of their erratic 
schedule. An automobile is a _ neces- 
sity.” 

Secondary State Highway 1-D tra- 
verses almost the entire island from 
north to south and is the main access 


The Barracks has an excellent 


on station recreational program 
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road on and off the island. On sta- 
tion, a shuttle bus service operates 
every hour. Newcomers and visitors 
are continually cautioned to be watch- 
ful for deer crossing the highways dur- 
ing the dusk, nighttime and early 
morning hours. 

Liberty into Canada is limited to 
one trip each month. It’s considered 
“tops,” and Sgt. Maj. Hawkins has to 
keep an exacting list of trips made by 
his Marines in keeping with Canadian- 
USA border regulations. All Marines 
are required to carry passes, and in- 
formation on the chit includes the 
hours of the visit, the type of clothing 
worn and the hotel where the Marine 
will stay. Most Marines make their 
visit in civvies. ; 

A little-known secondary mission of 
the Marine Barracks is to process 
transients going and coming from 
Alaska. It is actually the biggest part 
of their administration load. The 
Barracks handles about 30 Marines 
each month. Sgt. Rutledge is in charge 
of this phase of work, but everyone 
pitches in when an oversized draft 
heads north or south. 

The Barracks handles all air drafts; 
the Marine Barracks, Naval Base, 
Bremerton, takes charge of all surface 
transportation. 

Transients arriving at Whidbey 
Island for transportation “going north,” 
have orders endorsed, are paid if re- 
quired and are (continued on page 86) 










MSgt. Jim Frye held the flag 
while Pfc Reed L. Clark, Jr., 


sank a putt on the ninth green 


Servicemen, bound for Alaska, 
@ boarded an R6D Navy plane 
at the Whidbey Island terminal 
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HEN THE 6th Infantry 

VG Battalion, USMCR, re- 
ported to Pickel Mead- 
ows, a rugged, peak-surrounded valley 
on the eastern slopes of the California 
Sierras last June 9, the enlisted men 
and officers from Houston, Texas, were 
surprised to find a man with a broad 
Cambridge accent on hand to greet 
them with Lieutenant Colonel A. W. 
Gentleman. 

British Royal Marine Lieutenant 
Richard Dodgson Sykes, late of Bristol, 
England, more recently of the campus 
of Princeton University, had preceded 
the Reservists to the Marine Corps 
Cold Weather Training Center at 
Bridgeport, Calif. 

The 25-year-old’ Britisher had, 
through ‘volumes of correspondence,” 
made arrangements to do his two 
weeks of active duty in the United 
States with his American counterparts. 
As an experienced mountain climber, 
he had become intrigued with the 
Mountain Leadership School at the 
Training Center and had made applica- 
tion for it, receiving approval. 

He began mountain climbing as a 


The traditional honor guard at the Marine Corps 
Cold Weather Training Center is garbed in white. 





Me, alba: 


It was 96 degrees in the shade when the 6th Inf. Bn. left Houston for 





Summer Camp. Two days later they struggled up the snowy Sierras 


hobby while an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge University in England and later 
spent two Summers climbing the Swiss 
and French Alps. Last year, as a mem- 
ber of a party of six, he attempted to 
scale Mount Masherbum in the 
Himalayas. The party was within 500 
feet of the 25,560-foot summit, but 
gave up the effort when one man died 
of pneumonia. 

While training with the British Royal 
Marines during two-week Summer 


These special unifo 
the troops when maneuvers are held in the snow 


stints, he became a qualified para- 
chutist the first year, making eight 
jumps. The following year, he at- 
tended a cliff assault course which he 
described as being “much like the 
Mountain Leadership Course being 
taught here.” 

“The instructors pack far more train- 
ing into two weeks than I felt was 
possible,” he said. 

To the Texas unit, the first group of 
Reservists to arrive for 1958 field 
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Rifle inspection 


PICKEL MEADOWS (cont.) 


training, the installation was even more 
surprising. They were flown into Reno, 
Nev., 97 miles away on June 8, then 
were transported to the Cold Weather 
Training Center by commercial bus. 

“The day we left Houston, the 
thermometer was bobbing off the 96 
degree mark,” recalled Captain Barcley 
Yarborough, the Headquarters Com- 
pany commanding officer. “No one 
would believe, even when we arrived 
and could see snow on the mountains 
above us, what the weather could be 
like.” ’ 

Less than a week later, however, the 
Houstonians were willing to believe the 
captain. They awoke on Friday the 
13th to find four inches of snow on the 
ground. 

Capt. Yarborough was commanding 
officer of the 15th Rifle Company, 
USMCR, of Seal Beach, Calif., during 
the 1957 maneuvers, when that organ- 
ization was one of the first five Marine 
Corps Reserve units, all of company 
strength, to pioneer Reserve training 
at Pickel Meadows. 

In addition to the Seal Beach unit, 
others selected to train in the High 
Sierras during the first experimental 
year were the 21st Rifle Company, 
USMCR, Salt Lake City, Utah; the 
13th Rifle Company, Santa Monica, 
Calif.; the 14th Rifle Company, Kent- 
field, Calif.; and the 19th Rifle Com- 
pany, El Paso, Texas. 

The 1958 training schedule was ex- 
panded with two units of battalion 
strength and three companies assigned. 
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was a morning ritual for Houston's 
Reservists. The 6th Infantry Bn. was one of five 
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Reserve units trained this Summer in the Pickel 
Meadows area. The tents are specially winterized 


Lt. Richard Dodgson Sykes of the British Royal Marines received 











permission to take his annual Summer training at Pickel Meadows 


In addition to the Houston unit, those 
receiving orders to report to the Cold 
Weather Training Center were the 
106th Rifle Company, USMCR, Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 23-July 4; the 12th 
Rifle Company, Springfield, Mo., July 


7-18; the 14th Infantry Battalion, 
San Antonio, Texas, August 4-15, and 
the 9th Rifle Company, USMCR, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., August 18-29. 

Each of the Reserve units was 
scheduled to be flown to maneuvers 











and returned to its home armory by 
chartered commercial aircraft as in the 
case of the Houston battalion. 

The Training Center is located on 
the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada 
range and was created in 1952 as a 
solution to the large number of cold 
weather casualties suffered by Marine 
units in the first Winter of the Korean 
conflict. The center has a permanent 
personnel of approximately 225 en- 
listed men and officers, and is com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Gerald 
P. Averill, a former paramarine, who 
reported in July from Fort Benning, 
Ga., where he had been undergoing 
schooling. 

With this small training cadre, more 
than 40,000 Marines have been in- 
doctrinated at the Cold Weather Train- 
ing Center, which is located at an alti- 
tude of 6,700 feet. The Center con- 
tains more than 102,000 acres, much 
of it in mountain areas as high as 
11,000 feet, where snow caps the peaks 
throughout the year. 

Lt. Col. Averill relieved Lt. Col. 


Gentleman, who had served as com- 
manding officer of the Center for two 
years prior to his transfer to Paris 
and assignment to the North American 
Treaty Organization (NATO) Defense 


Lt. R. Utter demonstrated the 
one-man carry over a bridge 
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e Cold Weather Training Center taught the Reservists 


how to walk a tight rope while crossing the swift mountain streams 


College. 

The holder of two Legions of Merit 
and the Bronze Star, Col. Gentleman 
had utilized the knowledge gained in 
campaigns at Tarawa, the Marshall 
Islands, Saipan, Tinian and Korea in 
developing and perfecting the training 
offered both Regulars and Reservists. 

Executive officer of the Training 
Center is Major Richard F. Dyer, a 
combat veteran of World War II and 
Korea, who has been at the base since 
July, 1957, having previously been as- 
signed to the First Marine Division. 

Charged with the responsibility of 
coordinating Reserve training is Major 
Curtis A. James, Jr., the S-3, who has 
been at the Center since July, 1957, 
and his assistant, Captain John F. 
Dorman. Noncommissioned officer in 
charge of training is Technical Ser- 
geant Raymond H. Kellog, a veteran 
of the lst Raider Battalion of World 
War II, and holder of the Silver Star 
for destruction of three enemy machine 
gun positions during Korean fighting. 

The 6th Infantry Battalion, USMCR, 
the first Reserve unit to train at 
Bridgeport during the 1958 maneuver 
period, found itself engaged in a highly 
specialized series of indoctrinations. 

The West Walker River, a_fast- 
flowing mountain stream, was the 
scene of stream crossing work in which 
the men submerged themselves in the 
icy waters, using ropes as guides in 
crossing against the stiff current. 

Instruction also was offered in cliff 
climbing, with the permanent person- 
nel of the Training Center showing how 
advances may be made over sheer 300- 
foot cliffs. 


“When we first watched the instruc- 
tors come down the cliff on ropes, I 
had an uncomfortable feeling in the 
pit of my stomach,” declared Pfc Paul 
E. Barkley of Headquarters Company. 
“It was hard to realize that a day 
later, I’d be on that same cliff myself.” 

During the early days of each unit’s 
two-week training stint, instruction 
was offered in cold weather medical 
problems, cold weather clothing, over- 
snow movements, survival psychology, 
night patrolling and “otter” indoctrina- 
tion. 

“The Reserve training program was 
arranged so that the men received a 
little of everything we teach here on a 
broad scale,” Major James explained. 

Utilizing the 15 horses and two mules 
which are a part of the Training 


Center “equipment,” the Reservists 
even received instruction in animal 
packing. 


The instruction offered the Reserve 
units was culminated with actual ap- 
plication in the form of a three-day 
operation through the rough mountain 
terrain. 

“We feel that we learned more dur- 
ing this year’s training than at any 
time in the past,’ declared Reserve 
Lieutenant Colonel William T. Glass, 
the battalion commander. “The train- 
ing program is outstanding in all re- 
spects and the newness of this type of 
training left every man in our outfit 
fully interested in learning all he 
could in the short period of time.” 

Col. Glass, who operates a frozen 
food processing business in Houston, 
has been associated with the battalion 
since before the Korean conflict. 
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PICKEL MEADOWS (cont.) 


Originally, the battalion was estab- 
lished in Houston in August, 1947, as 
the 14th Infantry Battalion, USMCR. 
The enlisted men. and officers were 
mobilized during the early days of the 
Far East hostilities but many returned 
to the unit when it was reactivated in 
March, 1952, under its present designa- 
tion. Since that time, the unit has 
carried out Summer training on the 
West Coast each year. In 1952, 1954 
and 1956, the battalion carried out 
operations at Camp Pendleton. In 
1953 and 1957, maneuvers were held 
at the Naval Amphibious Base, Coro- 
nado, under the Landing Force Train- 
ing Unit. 

“Each year, we have felt that we 
gained something,” declared Major 
Hugh L. Hardy, the battalion execu- 
tive officer, “but the training at Pickel 
Meadows has been the frosting on the 
cake. We feel fortunate that our unit 
has been one of those selected for 
mountain warfare training.” 

A number of men and officers who 
have served with the battalion since 
its original formation in 1947 also 
were quick to agree. Among the veter- 
ans of the organization are Captain 
John H. Hart, the executive officer of 
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cally minded Reservists were interested in the Center's 


"Otters." The vehicles are used for snow and cold weather operations 


The Reservists selected to take the mountain 


The Cold Weather Training Center's pack horses serve as mounts 
for the Marine color guards during local celebrations and parades 





Weapons Company; Major James D. 
Goodrich; Chief Warrant Officer Herb- 
ert E. Glueck; Technical Sergeant 
Gene C. Goodwin; Staff Sergeant Rufus 
M. Holland, Jr.; Sergeant Richard W. 
Case, and Master Sergeant Julian J. 
Espitia. Espitia, the newest master 
sergeant in the unit, is the battalion 
gunnery sergeant. 

CWO Glueck, a Post Office Depart- 
ment employee in civilian life, has 
coached riflemen from the unit to vic- 
tory on three different occasions and 
the 6th Infantry Battalion has won the 
National Marksmanship Trophy for 
the years 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

For Lt. Col. Glass, the interlude at 
the Marine Corps Cold Weather Train- 
ing Center was particularly rewarding. 
An old friend, Technical Sergeant 
William F. Felts, he found, is assigned 
as noncommissioned officer in charge 
of Unit Training and was responsible 
for training of the Reserve unit. 

Col. Glass and Sgt. Felts were in 
the 1st Battalion, Ninth Marine Regi- 
ment during the battle for Iwo Jima 
in World War II. It was there that 
Col. Glass was awarded the Silver 
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Mules are also used as pack animals during cold weather training. 
Contrary to popular belief, they weren't picked for their stubbornness 





A warfare course called it “frosting on the 


Star, when he led his battalion in an 
enveloping movement that cut off a 
pocket of Japanese resistance and al- 
lowed the division to move forward. 
The officer also holds two Bronze Star 
Medals, one for action at Iwo Jima, 
the other earned on Guam. 

Major Rodney B. Riley, former 
commanding officer of a Marine Corps 
Reserve unit in Wichita Falls, is 
another officer who was instrumental 
in forming the old 14th Infantry Bat- 
talion, USMCR, after World War II, 
having joined the unit as a second 
lieutenant. 

On hand for the graduation exercises 
of the 6th Infantry Battalion, USMCR, 
which came in the form of the three- 
day operation, were Major General 
Alan Shapley, USMC, Director of Re- 
serve, and Colonel M. McGill, senior 
British Royal Marine in the United 
States. 

Both officers expressed deep satisfac- 
tion with the high degree of efficiency 
shown by the Texans in their un- 
familiar surroundings. The operation, 









The rugged Sierra 


which was carried out against an ag- 
gressor force drawn from the Cold 





mountains provided the 
plenty of room for maneuvers and combat infantry training exercises 


Weather Training Center’s seasoned 
veterans, was conducted high in the 
mountains, where the chief obstacles 
were the 20-foot drifts of snow that 
still clung to the rugged terrain. 

But the annual training period 
wasn’t all work. On the first weekend 
of the maneuvers, First Lieutenant 
Donald R. Baum, the Training Center 
disbursing officer, had the payroll ready 
and liberty was announced. The week- 
end found throngs of Texas Reservists 
flocking into the nearby communities 
of Bridgeport, Carson City and Reno. 

Others took advantage of the first 
class fishing which the area offers and 
some of the men _ investigated the 
rugged country on horseback, drawing 
the animals from the Training Center 
stables. : 

As the two-week training period 
ended, and the Reservists boarded the 
planes in Reno, Lieutenant Colonel 
James L. Fawley, the Inspector-In- 
structor for the battalion, expressed the 
feeling of the entire group, saying, ‘““The 
cooperation we have received here 
proves once again that the Regular and 
Reserve elements of the Marine Corps 
are closely wed. 

“The training we have received here 
has offered us excellent insight into the 
problems and needs that future hostili- 
ties are almost certain to create.” END 
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by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 


Photos by 
SSgt. Woodrow W. Neel 


TSgt. Charles E. H. Cornell, 
l-l staff, teaches the Akron 
Reservists to load AA _ guns 
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The 1st Automatic Weapons Battery often leads 


the Fourth District in recruiting and attendance 





Akron Reservists meet at one of the most modern 
training centers in the nation. Their million-dollar 






HORTLY AFTER seven p.m. 
each Thursday, traffic gets 
slightly heavier toward 
northeast Akron. Modern cars and 
tired heaps converge toward 800 Dan 
Street. At seven-thirty, approximately 
200 youthful, spirited members of the 
lst Automatic Weapons Battery, Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, muster beside four 
clattering M42 tanks, their local trade- 
mark. A few feet behind them is a 
modern, million-dollar structure—one 
of the nation’s newest and most modern 
Reserve training centers. 

The familiar rite begins immediately 
afterwards as five firing platoons and a 
headquarters unit conduct their own in- 
struction, usually on infantry and tank 
tactics. 

As in most communities, Marines 
share training space with Naval Re- 
servists. It is seldom a problem how- 
ever, since there is ample space for 
both. Under a coordinated program, 
the CO, Commander Preston Hoggard, 
USN, has allocated Mondays, Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays for the Navy. Ma- 
rines use the two-year-old building on 
Thursdays and Sundays. 

Oldtime Regulars who have worked 
with Reservists in dilapidated buildings 
in the past, particularly appreciate the 
large class and storage rooms, spacious 
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parking lots. separate offices for Re- 
serve and I-I staffs and the modern 
inter-com system. But they especially 
like the new indoor small-bore rifle and 
pistol range. 

The first Marine Reservists in Akron, 
in 1947, didn’t have it so good. They 
were members of the original Company 
“D”, 7th Infantry Battalion, MCR, who 
met in a rented second floor room on 
Main street. Five of these members 
are still with the Akron unit. 

The following year some improve- 
ment was noted as the Marines packed 
up and moved to Akron Airport, about 
eight miles away, with their Navy 
counterparts. From there, in Septem- 
ber, 1950, the unit got the tap on the 
shoulder for service in Korea. Akron 
Marines subsequently fought beside 
Regulars in some of the bitterest cam- 
paigns in Korea, including the march 
to the sea in November and December 
that year. Later they helped launch the 
offensive the following Spring. 

When Akron’s Marines returned from 
Korea, the present lst AW Battery, 
MCR was activated on February 7, 
1952. Since then it has been a con- 
sistent prize winner. Since the district 
started awarding trophies for attend- 
ance as based on the T/O, Akron has 
captured 15 awards. 


structure, shared with Naval Reservists, is located 
in a residential area, about a mile from downtown 





“The lst Automatic Weapons Bat- 
tery,” said Colonel T. S. Ivey, Director 
of the 4th MCRRD, “has consistently 
been at the top of the list of units in 
the district.” 

Akron has been equally skillful in 
recruiting qualified young men for the 
Reserve program. “Prior to the estab- 
lishment of manning levels,” said Col. 
Ivey, “Akron had exceeded its T/O by 
as much as 20%. The unit has had 
good leadership, is well-trained and is 
a credit to the Marine Corps.” 

Other accomplishments of the Akron 
Marines: Last year they took 153 out 
of 155 to 29 Palms, Calif., for annual 
Summer training; their percentage of 
drill attendance for 1957 was 108%; the 
unit has 100 men enrolled in various 
correspondence courses; ninety-seven 
percent of those who fired the M-1, 
qualified; every Reservist has taken a 
Technical Test and General Military 
Subjects Test; three members (Major 
Thomas E. McQuay, Master Sergeant 
Burt H. Rickard and Technical Ser- 
geant Paul V. Brothers) are among the 
top shooters in the nation; and more 
than 70% of the men are considered to 
be combat-trained by Marine Corps 
standards. 

Today, the men who jointly hold the 
wheel of the lst AW Battery, MCR, 
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AKRON RESERVISTS (cont.) 


are Captains G. W. Ferguson, I-I, a 
former artillery and infantry instructor, 
and Kenneth R. Seitz, CO, a civilian 
executive with the YMCA. “Mainly,” 
they agreed, ‘“‘we are trying to instill 
the importance of leadership here. Com- 
bat decisions weigh heavily on the 
shoulders of men who lead troops,” 
they pointed out, ‘and we try to make 
our leaders feel a little of that weight 
now while we have an opportunity to 
train under peacetime conditions.” 

The Inspector-Instructor, Capt. Fer- 
guson, has been a Marine since 1942. 
He reported from 29 Palms and is a 
veteran of World War II, where he won 
two Purple Hearts for Tarawa and 
Tinian. He has been at Akron since 
1956, when the new building was 
opened, and has helped engineer the 
unit’s rise to prize-winning stature. 

“This unit now has eight officers, 218 
enlisted men, three associate duty offi- 
cers, a Navy doctor and five corpsmen,” 
he said. “Our manning level is almost 
75% above our T/O assignment, mak- 
ing us probably the biggest unit of its 
type in the Reserve program.” 

Despite its size, the 1st AW Battery 
hasn’t actively engaged in recruiting for 
more than a year. 

I-I duty didn’t quite turn out the 













Major Thomas McQuay, S-3, captains Akron's rifle and pistol fe 
teams. He has won the District's gallery team award six times 
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The AW Battery's new armory is located in a separate building. 
Ninety-seven percent of the Reservists qualified with their Mls 


Cpl. William M. McNamee, SSgt. 





George Kock (armorer) and Sgt. 


Frederick M. Wheeler prepared weapons for use at annual training 


way Capt. Ferguson had anticipated. 
“It’s probably the only duty in the Ma- 
rine Corps,” he said, “where you can 
wear out your blues before your dun- 
garees. I’ve met 15 generals, three ad- 


mirals, an Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense,\ and the Secretary of the Navy. 
They come to Akron for various award 
presentations or celebrations and as the 
area representative, it’s the I-I’s job 
to greet them.” 

The CO, Captain Kenneth R. Seitz, 
has been an Akron Reservist since 1955, 
and in the program since 1951. He is 
a former member of the Amphibious 
Reconnaissance Co., Force Troops, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. (1952-53). As a 
civilian, he works with young men and 
adults, stressing physical fitness by 
swimming and gymnastics. This dove- 
tails admirably with his responsibilities 
as commanding officer of the unit. 
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“But our biggest job,” he revealed, 
“igs trying to make Marines in two 
hours per week, then getting our men 
ready for annual training.” 

Akron’s Reserve unit is made up of 
the usual civilian skills. The enlisted 
men are primarily students. Also listed 
are rubber factory employees, chemical 
workers, gardeners, a private detective, 
ice-cream vendors, and some guards in 
top-drawer security projects so classi- 
fied that the I-I or CO can’t get in. 
The officers are primarily school teach- 
ers or YMCA directors. 

“The biggest change I’ve noticed,” 
observed veteran First Sergeant Glenn 
E. Wiedeman, MCR, (a civilian mail- 
man) “is in the attitude of our men, 
especially in the six-month trainfees. 
They act like Marines and are trained 
like Marines now. You tell ’em to do 
something and they move out like 
striped gazelles.” 

Wiedeman, a_ quiet, light-haired, 
stocky Marine, has been with the unit 
since it was activated. It had 18 men 
in those days, he recalled. And of all 
his present-day worries, making an 
occasional hike is his least. “I figure 
I hike about 10 to 12 miles every day 
deliverin’ the mail,” he explained, “so 
I’m always in shape for a little jaunt.” 

The Top is now preparing for his 
tenth annual training exercise. ‘‘We’re 
going to 29 Palms again this year,” he 
explained, ‘because of the limited air 
space on the East Coast for firing anti- 
aircraft weapons.” 

Summing up, Wiedeman said, “I 
think we’ve got more spirit than any 


Akron's Reservists practice teamwork and coordination by balancing 


outfit I’ve ever seen. And spirit is what 
makes the difference between a good 
and a poor unit.” 

No one disagreed. 

Genial Master Sergeant James A. 
Hedge, the senior enlisted man among 
the Regulars, is Wiedeman’s counter- 
part on the I-I staff. He arrived from 
Camp Pendleton in June, 1957, and has 
a total of 20 years’ Marine Corps ex- 
perience. This marks Hedge’s’ second 
tour of independent duty, and he’s all 
for it. 

“I think I-I is good duty,” he said 
frankly. “It’s a challenge, though. You 
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SSgt. R. Kristof (Admin. Chief) ; MSgt. J. Hedge; Capts. G. Ferguson 


don’t always have someone to answer 
your questions like on a base—where 
you can always call the adjutant.” 

Hedge is fortunate, he says, in having 
a sharp eight-man I-I crew that can 
help carry the ball. Among them are a 
training aids NCO, administrative and 
supply experts, radio technician, tank 
mechanic, armorer and corpsman. And, 
quite often, including the I-I, the entire 
staff must work into the night to get 
its job done. 

Nonetheless, Hedge believes, in gen- 
eral, his men are satisfied with the 
duty. “We’ve got a few here who say 








(I-l), K. Seitz (CO); and MSgt. G. Wiedeman, MCR,. meet regularly 





a heavy log overhead. Their CO is a physical fitness training expert 





they don’t like it,’ he admitted, “but 
I haven’t seen ’em put in their transfer 
for the division yet,” he noted. 

The guts of the unit and its striking 
power is in four M42 tanks, which the 
1st AW Battery keeps among its mili- 
tary hardware. “Actually,” explained 
Technical Sergeant Charles E. H. Cor- 
nell, automatic weapons _ instructor, 
“they are self-propelled twin 40-mm. 
antiaircraft guns. The 24-ton tank is 
just used to move the weapons.” They 
have a rated speed of 60 mph. In prac- 
tice, however, speeds of more than 40 
miles per hour are seldom attained. 

The modern, highly-mobile guns were 
adopted by the Corps in 1953, said Cor- 
nell, and evolved from the old M-19 
Army-type self-propelled 40-mm. gun. 
“This is the Corps’ first such weapon 
and replaces the towed, single-barrel 
40-mm. Both barrels, firing together, 
can deliver 240 rounds per minute with 
a high degree of accuracy. 

“And another thing,” Cornell pointed 
out, “if necessary, these barrels can be 
fired horizontally, making them excel- 
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Corporal Robert V. Gill, MCR, veteran of World War Il, displayed 






the many awards which the Ist Automatic Weapons Battery has won 


AKRON RESERVISTS (cont.) 


lent weapons for infantry support. 
That’s important to tankmen, too. 
Each of them is dually trained. As an 
infantryman, and then, as a tankman. 

One of the unusual aspects of driv- 
ing these tanks, say the Reservists, is 
that the brake must be applied with 
the LEFT foot and the gas pedal is on 
the right side. This sometimes confuses 
veteran motorists who go through the 
motions automatically. In order to re- 
member what to do if they encounter 
an emergency, beginners sometimes 
place their left hand on their left knee 
—as a constant reminder. Another un- 
usual feature is ¢at the tank is steered 
by a bicycle-type handle bar rather 
than an automobile-style steering wheel. 

The man directly responsible to the 
I-I for the tanks and their proper use, 
TSgt. Cornell, has been at Akron for 
two years. Most of his eight years in 
the Corps have been devoted to anti- 
aircraft work. 

Each M42 uses regular grade gaso- 
line for its single 500-horsepower en- 
gine, and has two spark plugs for each 
of its six cylinders, in addition to carry- 
ing infra-red lights. Since he’s responsi- 
ble for the tanks, Cornell sees that 
they’re run twice a week just to exercise 
their engines. And because they have 
rubber pads on their tracks, no city 
regulations are violated if the weapons 
move over Akron streets. 

Summing up his tankmen, Cornell 
said, “When you remember that these 
men are civilians, except for two hours 
a week, you come to the conclusion 
that they do a darned good job.” 

Radio instructor for the Reservists, 
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Master Sergeant William F. Flom, 
came from Camp Lejeune last year 
where he worked on electronics gear. 
He is a former instructor in the subject 
at Great Lakes, Ill., and holds down 
the jobs of gunny, Communications 
NCO, PIO, Recruiter and Special Serv- 
ices NCO. Although he prefers FMF 
duty, he agrees that there’s much to be 
learned from working with Reservists. 
“At two hours a week we can’t make 
’em qualified radio operators, but we 
can teach them enough to operate radio 
gear.” 

One of the most gung-ho men at 
Akron’s Ist AW Battery is not a Ma- 
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Capt. Lewis E. Rector, USNR (MC) former Marine, underscored the 










rine at all. And yet he is more Marine 
than many a man who wears the uni- 
form. He’s informal, friendly Captain 
Lewis Edwin Rector, USNR (MC), 
prominent local pediatrician. The first 
thing the doctor does after pronouncing 
an applicant fit for enlistment is to 
point out the large sign behind his 
desk: 

“You have just passed your physical 
examination for enlistment in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. Upon being sworn 
in you will become a part of the Marine 
Corps, however, you will never be a 
real Marine until the Marine Corps be- 
comes a part of you.” 

The Marine Corps has been an im- 
portant part of Capt. Rector’s life since 
the early days of the Reserve program. 
Of his 32 years’ service divided among 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, he 
is most proud of his time spent as a 
Marine officer. ‘My -Marine serial 
number was 04219,” the doc recalled. 

Capt. Rector also served with ‘C” 
Med and was exec of a Medical Bat- 
talion in Korea, where he reported with 
the First Replacement Draft—even be- 
fore, said his friends—his orders to ac- 
tive duty were ready. 

“I wouldn’t serve with anyone else 
but Marines,” confided Dr. Rector. 
“That old saying ‘once a Marine always 
a Marine,’ is sure true in my case.” 

“What I like most about this unit,” 
Dr. Rector beamed, “is that the kids 
aren’t afraid to join a fighting outfit. 
They’re not looking for shoe-repair 
battalions or laundry platoons for soft 
jobs. If we have to go in again, we 
won’t have to send ’em in off the streets. 
They'll be better prepared than ever 
before.” 
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requirements of a "real'’ Marine to recently enlisted Pvt. F. Gibson 








Dr. Rector fired expert with the M-1 
this year, an achievement that had pre- 
viously eluded him throughout more 
than three decades of military service. 
And he was the first man in the outfit 
to wear the 10-year Marine Corps Re- 
serve ribbon. If there were a ribbon 
for recruiting good Marines, the doc 
would rate that, too. He goes out of 
his way to look for men who’d make 
good Marines. 

One of the youngsters willing to 
sweat to learn his skill and one of the 
newest members of the unit is Private 
George Schneckenburger, 17. He said 
he joined “for the tough training. I 
wanted to get hardened up a little,” he 
added, “and my buddies joined and 
said it was a good outfit.” Now a tank- 
man, Schneckenburger, a stocky young- 
ster, would settle for no other branch 
of the service. He said he would join 
again if he had it to do over. He 
leaves for six months training at Parris 
Island soon. 


Technical (continued on page &4) Major K. Campbell, S-! (research engineer with Firestone) showed 


a 3600x41, 48-ply, tractor tire to Pfe C. Green and Sgt. J. Ramsey 
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Captain Jack M. White (L), a platoon leader, and Rubber Co. They helped Mr. G. Ralston (pointing) 
SSgt. Alfred D. Layfied (R), work for Goodyear explain to Capt. Ferguson how dirigibles are made 


















































“HERE THEY COME! 
HERE THEY COME!" 
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n behalf of the Women's Club-welcome. My committee 
volunteered to entertain you soldier boys. We have 
planned a wonderful sightseeing tour that 
includes many interesting landmarks— 
City Hall, Central Park, a statue 
of General Joshua Bungstarter, 
our own Civil War hero..." 
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"So then | says, ‘Wifey, I'm going to the 
Reunion alone. So you might as well 
take off your pack and stand 
at easel'" 
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"Set the seabag down any 
Son. Gently, though!" 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A CAR 


> 


Naive Marines are being swindled by a few fast-talking 


car salesmen and unscrupulous dealers. 


Before you 


ink YOUR name 


to that auto contract, make sure you’re not dealing with a car cheat 


HE YOUNG GI _ smiled 
proudly as he slid behind 
the wheel of his shiny new 

convertible. He’d just purchased the 
car for $4000, less a $2000 trade-in on 
his old car. The salesman had assured 
him that the new car was “uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. If you have any 
trouble at all, just let us know and 
we'll take care of it.” 

A few miles out, the left rear tire 
blew! The GI stopped safely and 
rushed to a phone to call the salesman. 
“Don’t worry about it. Get a new tire 
and send the bill to us,” the salesman 
told him. 

The GI bought the new tire and dis- 
missed the whole thing as a freak acci- 
dent. Next morning, -he looked over his 
new car carefully. The seam in the top 
of the convertible had ripped open on 








by Alfred K. Allan 











both sides. He hurriedly made another 
phone call to the salesman. “Have it 
repaired and send us the bill,” the 
salesman again told him. The repair 
bill so far came to $54, but this proved 
to be only the beginning. Within the 
next thirty days, the GI discovered that 
the bolts on the convertible’s roof were 
missing, the power seat wasn’t operat- 
ing properly, the radio was imperfect, 
the transmission was bad, the starter 
needed repairing and new spark plugs 





were imperative. The repair bill now 
had mounted to a staggering $300. 
Then the GI tried to collect. 

The dealer sent him a check for $75. 
“Are they kidding?” the GI scowled. 
His complaints to the company failed 
to bring him any further adjustment. 
He checked with the bank in Philadel- 
phia that was financing the car. “Ac- 
cording to the contract you signed your 
car is not guaranteed,” a bank spokes- 
man informed him. The GI was now 
fighting mad. More letters were dis- 
patched to the company. He also filed 
a detailed complaint with the Better 
Business Bureau. Finally the company 
sent him another check for $75, return- 
ing him just half of his repair bill and 
still leaving him with a beat-up con- 
vertible. 

A serviceman stationed in France 








made a deal with a car salesman to 
buy a sleek $3000 beauty. To seal the 
bargain, the GI plunked down a hefty 
deposit. “The car will be waiting for 
you at the manufacturer’s warehouse in 
Jersey City when you get back to the 
States,” the salesman guaranteed. 

A few months later, the GI was sent 
back to the U.S. and the first chance 


would be handling the car’s financing. 
Another dead end—the bank didn’t 
exist. The weary GI finally faced the 
awful truth; he’d been swindled! 

The Texas serviceman arrived State- 
side, his pockets bulging with overseas 
service pay. “Sure can use a car,” he 
announced. A sharply-dressed salesman 
approached him and gave him a big 
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formed him. “This car has had at least 
40,000 miles on its engine!” 

The Texan hastily mailed a letter of 
complaint to the New York dealer. 
“We are sorry, but the car you bought 
belonged to the salesman who sold it 
to you, not to us. Therefore, we can- 
not be responsible,” the dealer replied 
matter-of-factly. 
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he got he hustled off to Jersey City to 
pick up his cream-colored job. He 
cruised in a cab through the narrow 
streets, searching about for the address 
the salesman had given him. “I don’t 
see it,” the cab driver said after several 
minutes of driving. They stopped and 
asked a policeman for directions. “I’m 
sorry, but there’s no such address and 
no such warehouse,” the policeman re- 
plied solemnly. 

The GI investigated further. The 
car salesman had also given him the 
name and address of the bank that 
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spiel on the “great” car bargain he had 
for him. The Texan accompanied the 
salesman to a fancy-looking salesroom. 
“Just look at this beautiful low-mile- 
age demonstrator. I can let you have 
it for a song,” the salesman said glow- 
ingly. The GI was convinced, he signed 
his name to the contract, handed the 
salesman a sizeable deposit, and rolled 
out of the showroom in his new car. 
Back in Texas a few weeks later, he 
had trouble with the car. He drove it 
to a local garage for a check-up. “Boy, 
you were taken,” the mechanic in- 
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All over the country, and near mili- 
tary posts from Iceland to Italy, Gls 
are being taken for a ride by fast-talk- 
ing, unscrupulous car salesmen. Frank 
O’Connor, the District Attorney of 
Queens, New York, calls it, “a particu- 
larly vicious and nasty racket.” 

The car cheats flock like vultures 
wherever servicemen congregate. They 
ply the gullible GI with their fantastic 
promises of lush new cars at “fabu- 
lous savings” and used cars at “rock 
bottom prices.” Their gyps include 
price-gouging, accessory switches and 

TURN PAGE 
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CAR (cont.) 


hidden financing charges, to name just 
a few. These salesmen are for the most 
part “free-lancers,”’ out to make a quick 
100 or 200 bucks commission, no mat- 
ter who gets hurt. 

Most of the car deals are begun over- 
seas, and then completed in the States 
when the GI’s hitch is over, or when 
he’s transferred Stateside. The sales- 
man will give his pitch and get a 50 
or 100 dollar deposit out of the service- 
man. “Of course your deposit will be 
refunded in full if you change your 
mind later and decide you don’t want 
the car,” the salesman swears. 

But when the GI arrives back in the 
U.S., and has changed his mind, he 
finds that the salesman’s promises have 
strings attached. “You understand we 
must deduct our expenses from your 
deposit money,” the dealer informs the 
confused GI who is so tired and anxious 
to get back to his family that he just 
meekly complies with the dealer’s de- 
posit “hold-up.” 

Most GIs at overseas posts are using 
the “Lay-Away Plan” to pay for their 
cars. Under this plan, the GI mails 
regular amounts to the dealer in the 
U.S. as payments on his car. The plans 
usually bring the GI about 6% interest 
on his money. They represent a good 
way to buy a car, but here, too, the 
GI has suffered serious abuses. 

A GI at an overseas post bought a 
car from a salesman for a New York 
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dealer and sent in $600 as his “lay- 
away” payment. Five months before 
he was scheduled to be rotated back 
to the States he decided to cancel the 
sale. He wrote to the dealer, requesting 
a refund. 

Back came $450 of his money. ‘The 
$150 deduction is the commission to 
our European salesman and for the 
expense of warehouse preparation and 
conditioning of your car,” the dealer 
explained in his letter and then added, 
“The $150 will be carried by us as a 
credit should you desire to purchase 
a car at a future date.” 

The GI quickly replied to the letter 





by insisting that it was “fantastic and 
preposterous to claim that the car had 
been waiting for me some five months 
before our agreed-upon delivery date.” 
The GI continued to argue the rightness 
of his claim but, as this is written, he’s 
still out 150 bucks. 

The Better Business Bureau advises 
GIs planning to buy a car on the lay- 
away plan to: “determine if the money 
will be held in escrow for you, or will 
it be mingled with other funds, thereby 
jeopardizing the funds in the event of 
any business mishap. What protection 
will you have in case of a price increase 
or decrease? If there’s an increase, will 
you have to pay the difference? If a 
decrease, will you get a refund of the 
excess? Consult your legal officer for 
assistance on any legal question you 
may have.” 

A serviceman stationed in Germany 
wanted to trade in his old car for a 
bright new job. “Let me call my boss 
in the U.S.,” a salesman said. “I'll see 
how good a trade-in deal I can get for 
you.” 

The next day the salesman returned, 
smiling from ear to ear. “I got a ter- 
rific deal for you. I phoned my boss 
last night and he’s okayed a $900 trade- 
in on your old car.’’ The GI requested 
a car with conventional shift. Okay, 
the salesman assured him, as he pock- 
eted the GI’s $50 deposit and got his 
signature on an elaborate contract. 

A short while later the GI was re- 
turned to the U.S. He stopped off at 
the dealer’s showroom to close the deal. 
He sat down and read over the contract 
he had signed, noting the fine print that 
he had overlooked before. Much to his 
surprise he found that he had agreed 
to things completely opposite to what 
the salesman had verbally promised 
him. His trade-in, he discovered, was 








only $350, and he was receiving a car 
with automatic shift, not the conven- 
tional shift he had been promised. In 
addition, the car was not the color he 
had asked for. But his name was on 
the contract. He was stuck! 

Here’s a gimmick that’s turned up 
recently. It consists of an order form 
pad that the GI signs when he pur- 
chases a car from an overseas sales- 
man. On the front of the pad is the 
bold-type statement, “DEPOSIT RE- 
FUNDABLE UPON REQUEST.” The 
GI signs the order form, figuring he can 
always get his deposit back should he 
decide later to cancel out his purchase. 
But on the back of the form, in some- 
what smaller lettering, is the statement, 
“Deposit refundable in full in event 
order cannot be fulfilled at time of de- 
livery. Nominal charge for processing, 
sales and commission not to exceed 
$50.” It’s little details like this that GI 
car buyers often overlook and they 
cause plenty of trouble later on. 

One GI fell prey to the “blank con- 
tract” gyp. The salesman scribbled the 
terms of his deal, including financing 
charges, insurance and license plates, in 
pencil on a piece of paper. ‘We'll have 
the whole thing cleared in a few days 
with the finance company,” the sales- 
man advised the GI. 

“T’m kinda anxious to get home to 
my family,” the GI explained. “Couldn’t 
we settle this now?” 

“T know just how you feel, my friend, 
I’m a veteran myself,” the salesman 
replied in a buddy-buddy tone. “Why 
don’t you just sign our contract and 
I'll take care of the rest.” 

The GI trustingly put his signature 
to a blank contract. A few weeks later, 
relaxing at home with his family, the 
GI received his monthly payment book 
from the finance company. When he 
added up the payments he was required 
to remit he found that it came to $250 
more than the agreed-upon price. The 
swindling salesman had just filled in 
the blank contract with a jacked-up 
price. There was nothing the GI could 
do but sulk and regret his naive faith 
in the salesman’s honesty. 

Another serviceman piled his wife 
and children into the new, bright-blue 
car he’d just bought. We’re going home 
in style now, he thought pridefully to 
himself. A little ways out he suffered 
four blowouts, one right after the other. 
The dealer had switched tires, removing 
the car’s new tires and substituting 
weak ones in their place. 

Also active in fighting the car rackets 
is the Automobile Dealers Association, 
the auto selling industry’s highly re- 
spected organization. Established in 
1917, the ADA’s membership is com- 
posed solely of franchised new-car 
dealers, the majority of whom also sell 
the used cars they take in trade. These 


dealers must adhere to a strict code of 
ethics, and their selling and advertising 
practices must be above reproach, be- 
fore they are allowed to display the 
ADA emblem of reliability in their 
places of business. 

In New York City, the fight to stamp 
out the car rackets is being led by a 
rugged ex-Marine, Francis X. (Bobby 
Sox) Smith, who first won fame as the 
hero of Sugar Loaf Hill, during the 
bloody Marine assault on Okinawa 
during World War II. 


Now an assistant district attorney 
in Queens, New York, Francis has this 
advice to offer servicemen car buyers: 
“Be sure you are up on the latest car 
prices. Some salesmen will quote you 
a selling price and then tell you they’ll 
give you a big discount off the price. 
Actually, the first quoted price was just 
the list price and the “discount” they’re 
offering is just the going price in the 
industry. It’s no bargain. You have 
to shop around and compare prices be- 
fore you buy. We’ve had cases where 
servicemen have paid as much as $500 
more than they should have paid. 
Don’t let a salesman rush you into a 
deal. Relax and take your time. Make 
sure you’re getting the best deal possi- 
ble for your money.” 

The Better Business Bureau further 
cautions servicemen: 

“Do not rely on oral representa- 





tions by salesmen: 
Obtain in. writing the specific 
terms of the transaction, including: 
(a) make, model and adequate de- 
scription of the car and any 
equipment or accessories 

(b) price or the precise basis by 
which price will be determined 

(c) amount of cash deposit, peri- 
odic down payment, payment 
on delivery, and trade-in al- 
lowance if any 

(d) If any type of guarantee is 








given, whether for a refund or 
partial refund of payments 
under certain conditions or on 
the car itself, get the specific 
Suarantee terms 
(e) some companies deposit pay- 
ments for the account of the 
serviceman, others co-mingle 
payments received; some have 
posted bonds for refund pro- 
tection in the event the com- 
pany fails to live up to the 
agreement—get the details 
(i) Some companies offer a per- 
centage interest on monies 
deposited. Get full details as 
to the circumstances under 
which interest will be paid. 
And, make payment checks or 
money orders payable to the com- 
pany, not to an individual sales- 
man. END 
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by Robert A. Suhosky 





lifelong friendship with Private Lamar Smith. The two had been in- 

separable since boyhood except during the football season when Milo 

was a fullback and Lamar—because of his small size—was a cheerleader. They 

had been together even in boot camp, but there Lamar had always seemed to be 

lost in the rear ranks. Now he was a marked man, burdened by the weight of 

an automatic rifle and its extra rounds, and a gunnery sergeant named Thorn. 

The gunny probably wouldn’t have selected Smith for special attention if the 

little Marine had been able to restrain his deviltry the very first day he re- 

ported aboard. Heavy thunder showers had turned the area between the bar- 

racks into a quagmire, and when Smith saw the gunny start for the messhall 

he dug up an accomplice and the two of them ran past the unlucky sergeant— 
one on either side—sloshing huge clods of mud all over Thorn’s freshly pressed 


#e HE DAY after they joined the squad, Pfc Milo Madden began to rue his 


dungarees. 

“You idiots!” Thorn bellowed, reaching a gnarled fist in the direction of the 
offenders. 

“Sorry, Sarge...” but Smith was unable to say more because a powerful 
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It is a tactical error for privates to splatter mud on 





a gunnery sergeant’s freshly pressed dungarees 
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THE HILL (cont.) 


arm lifted him off the deck by the collar 
and shook him soundly. Smith glimpsed 
a blur in the distance as his partner 
rounded the messhall to safety. 


“What’s your name?” the gunny 
hissed. 

“Private Sm-smith,” answered Smith. 

“You must be looney!” Thorn snap- 
ped bitterly. He unclenched his knotted 
fist and sent Smith sprawling in the 
mire. The terrified private scrambled 





to his feet and scurried off like a cata- 
pulted jet. i 

Afterward, nearly everyone in the 
squad agreed that Thorn had aptly 
nicknamed Smith— anyone senseless 
enough to provoke anger in the gunny 
was definitely askew topside. 
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Had he been in the regiment even one 
full day, Looney Smith would have 
learned that Thorn loved the Corps and 
idolized Chesty Puller; that he never 
laughed, joked, smiled or smirked—ex- 
cept in the heat of a fire fight, and that 
he never forgave or forgot. There were 
no exceptions to the last category. 

“Looney, you are a marked man,” 
Dennison, the squad leader, told him 
after chow that evening. 

But Looney was more than a marked 
man—he was a kiss-of-death to anyone 
Gunny Thorn caught associating with 
him. More often than not, it was Milo 
Madden. Milo would have gladly pre- 
tended he had never known any Looney 
Smith but Looney held a _ double- 
barreled threat over him. 

“The gunny is not positive you were 
the other whistler but I will tell him 
you were if you bug out on me,” 
Looney said. 

“Yeah. Sure,’ Milo said diffidently. 

“And I’ll write my luscious sister that 
her boyfriend is a coward in the face of 
the enemy.” 

“Awright,” Milo said. “You win.” 

The duo successfully evaded the 
gunny for two days—without a thought 
that he might be waiting for a more 
suitable time, like the night the platoon 
fell out for an after-dark reconnais- 
sance. 

They had moved out of the company 
area at route step and went a mile or 
more before they began creeping and 
crawling through the underbrush. Fully 
45 minutes later, the lieutenant called a 
halt and Looney eased his helmet off 
his head. 

“I’m bushed right now,” he puffed 
while Milo unbuckled his cartridge belt 
and rested his pack against a rock. 
Their respite was short-lived. 

“You two,” Thorn barked in a low 
tone. “See if there’s anybody on top of 
that hill.” 

The hill was immediately in front of 
them. It rose nearly 2000 feet at a 
sharp angle and was covered with 
boulders. The Matterhorn would have 
seemed easier. Looney started to pro- 
test but Milo spoke quickly, trying to 
avoid Thorn’s wrath. 

“Yessir!” he whispered, pushing 
Looney in the direction of the steep 
mountain. 

“And on the double!” Thorn fired 
into the darkness after them. 

Half-way up, Looney was bleeding 
from scratches on his knees and elbows. 

“Let’s stop a minute,” he gasped. “In 
fact, let’s just turn around and go back. 
Nobody’ll know the difference.” 

Madden grabbed Smith by the 
shoulder. “It was your stunt that got 


us on the gunny’s list, wise guy. Now 
you trying to get us killed? We're go- 
ing to the top of this rockpile if I have 
to drag you the rest of the way.” 

“Awright,” Looney said. “Let go the 
material.” 

It took the pair better than an hour 
to negotiate the steep slope. At the 
summit, Looney sprawled, exhausted, 
while Milo cautiously reconnoitered the 
area. They found nothing. Milo felt 
pleased because there had been no noise 
en route other than their deep gulping 
for air. Thirty feet from the bottom, 
however, Looney slipped on a rock and 
started a small landslide. When the 
rocks stopped clacking, the two Marines 
froze, listening for any noise which 
might come in answer, but there was 
none. , 

“Let’s go,” Looney whispered. 

Madden hissed firmly, ‘Don’t move!” 
He could see the area where the platoon 
had halted but there was no sign of 
anyone, friend or foe. What now? 
Twenty minutes later they were still 
pondering their predicament when a 
voice growled out of the inky night. 

“That hill clear?” 

“Yessir!” Madden said. “Nothing on 
top.” 

“Then get back to the platoon, 
idiots!” 

“Yessir! Where is it?” 

There was no answer to Madden’s 
question. At length, Looney Smith said, 
“What’ll we do now?” 

“Find the platoon, idiot,” Madden 
shot back and started off at port arms. 
Looney trailed behind him. 

Dawn had begun to crack when the 
pair stumbled into the company area. 
They had groped through the boondocks 
in a vain effort to rejoin the patrol and 
after returning to the foot of the big 
hill a third time, Madden had set a 
bearing for home. They barely had time 
to clean up before chow. 

In the ensuing two weeks, Gunny 
Thorn had Looney Smith clean every 
weapon in the company many times, 
and made anyone who happened to be 
talking with Looney give him a hand. 
Usually, it was Madden. Once, it was 
Dennison, the squad leader, and there- 
after, Dennison made Looney fall in 10 
paces away from the rest of the squad. 
He was not taking any chances. 

“Thorn’s not going to give the enemy 
a chance to kill us,” Looney said. “He’s 
going to do it himself.” 

“Maybe he’ll get transferred before 
we do,” Madden said. ‘ 

Looney grunted. “Fat chance. We 
gotta do something and soon.” 

“Like what?”? Madden asked. 

“Like going to the company com- 


é Private Looney" Smith was absolutely speechless—the reason 
being that Pfc Madden had clamped a hand over his mouth 


mander and telling him the gunny is 
maltreating us.” Looney sat upright at 
his own idea. Sure, he thought, just go 
in and lay the cards on the table. He 
asked Milo how soon he could go, but 
Madden got angry. In terse language, 
he told Pvt. Smith that this was en- 
tirely Pvt. Smith’s fault and hereafter, 
Pvt. Smith could fend for himself in the 
matter. 

“Pfc Madden, are you asking me to 
write Patty Anne?” Looney inquired. 

“No,” Madden said, with more civil- 
ity. “But you are seeing the skipper by 
your lonesome. And leave my name out 
of the conversation.” 

The next day, Private Lamar Smith 
put on a pair of clean utilities and re- 
quested permission to speak with the 
company commander. ; 

“What for?” the first sergeant wanted 
to know, swilling hot coffee. 

“TIt-it’s a personal matter, Top,” 
Looney said, playing the role well, too, 
he thought. Once he gained the inner 
sanctum, the situation would be ex- 
plained and rectified. 

And Captain Wallace did listen with 
patience while Private Smith unfolded 
a long, sad story of persecution which 
ended with a respectful plea to the com- 
pany commander to, “Get Sergeant 
Thorn out of my side, Sir.” 

The captain said nothing for half a 
minute. Then he looked Smith squarely 
in the eyes. “You looney,” he said 
finally and Looney Smith couldn’t dis- 
cern whether the skipper was asking 
him or telling him. He withdrew in poor 
tactical fashion. 

The evening after Looney had talked 
to the captain, the platoon went on 
patrol again. Deep in the boonies, the 
Marines had to inch their way across 
a swaying network of rope strung above 
a stream. When the entire platoon had 
crossed, the patrol made a wide survey 
of the area on the far side and returned 
to the hasty bridge without incident. 

Smith and Madden were among the 
last to recross and Looney was just 
reaching for the thick ropes when the 
hulking figure of Gunny Thorn paused 
alongside. “You two, break down them 
Alpine pulleys as soon as everybody’s 
over there. Then catch up with the 
platoon.” 

Thorn started across without waiting 
for a reply and in spite of his powerful 
size, was amazingly agile on the ropes. 
Madden had to pin Smith’s arms from 
behind because Looney was suddenly 
seized with a great desire to let go the 
bridge when the gunny was at mid- 
stream. 

“Now’s our chance,’”’ Looney wheezed. 
“Maybe he can’t swim!” 

“Who you think taught 
Weissmuller?” Milo asked. 

Once again, the trouble twins strag- 
gled into (continued on page 92) 
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A football player 
almost stole the show 
at the 11th annual 


All-Marine track meet 


by Pfc William J. Smith, Jr. 


and 


MSgt. Woody Jones 
Leatherneck Sports Editor 






E ELEVENTH annual AIll- 
Marine track and field meet 
was held on _ Liversedge 
Field, at the Marine Corps Base, Camp 
Lejeune, N. C., in June. With 151 
contestants vying for individual honors, 
only three records—the  pole-vault, 
hammer throw and high jump—were 
broken. Last year, at the Marine Corps 
Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif., Marine 
Corps cindermen toppled five marks, 
and saw two more record-setting per- 
formances disqualified because of pre- 
vailing winds. In 1956, in’ Butler 
Stadium at the Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va., Marine athletes were 
looking ahead to the Olympic tryouts, 
and shattered 10 existing records while 
they established two new ones. 
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Quantico's Charley Murphy ran behind the defending mile champion, 


Rg eS 


Glynn Wood, until the final turn. Murphy's winning time was 4:19.8 


On his third attempt, Quantico’s Bob 
Gardner cleared the high jump bar at 
six feet, six and one-half inches. Gard- 
ner’s leap was one inch higher than 
that of the former record-holder, James 
Gilchrist, who also represented Quanti- 
co when he set the record in 1952. 

When Earl Poucher, of the Miami, 
Fla., Marine Corps Air Station, cleared 
the pole-vault bar at 14 feet, four and 
one-half inches, few track fans were 
surprised. Poucher, the defending 
champion, broke, by two and one-half 
inches, the record he set last year at 
Camp Pendleton. He vaulted 14 feet 
last April in the Marine Corps Schools 
Relays at Quantico, but settled for 
second place when the Baltimore 
Olympic Club’s Mel Schwarz cleared 


14 feet, six inches for a new Relays 
height. 

Anthony Szalkowski, Lejeune, set a 
new hammer throw record with a dis- 
tance of 142 feet, 234 inches. The old 
record of 137 feet, 234 inches was set 
in 1953 by Bert Nickerson of Camp 
Pendleton. 

Al Daniels, a 1957 All-Marine half- 
back now stationed at Lejeune, was 
the only competitor to garner in- 
dividual honors in two events. Daniels 
won the broad jump with a 22 feet, 
7 inch effort, and came back the next 
day to upset Pendleton’s defending 
champion, Otto Cox, by running the 
100-yard dash in 10 seconds, flat. 

Durable Bill Knuppel, Jr., a 39-year- 
old master sergeant, won the triathlon 
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Lanky Bob Gardner, Quantico, set a new high jump record when he 











cleared the bar at six feet, six and one-half inches on his third attempt 


event for the fourth consecutive time. 
The tireless athlete outdistanced much 
younger men in the 220-yard swim, 
outshot all competitors in a pistol 
event, and relaxed to finish fourth in 
the two-mile run. His combined effort 
in the three triathlon events gave him 
a total of 2587 points. Knuppel, who 
set the All-Marine triathlon record in 
1955 with 2875.1 points, has also won 
the Interservice triathlon for the past 
three years. 

Quantico’s distance runners domin- 
ated the half-mile and mile runs, and 
the steeplechase. In the half-mile run, 
Dale Spence kept pace with the pack, 
picked up speed in the backstretch of 
the second lap, and won with a 1:56.7 
time. Spence is a former Rice Institute 
athlete. 

Charley Murphy, a former Univer- 
sity of Tennessee miler, played a cat- 
and-mouse game with the defending 
mile-run champion, Glynn Wood, of 
the Beaufort, S. C., Marine Corps 
Auxiliary Air Station. The Quantico 
runner followed Wood until the final 
turn, then edged ahead to win in 
4:19.8. 

A pair of former Villanova Wildcats, 
John Kepil and Alex Breckinridge, 
finished one-two in the steeplechase for 
the Quantico team. Kopil took it easy, 
and allowed his teammate and Le- 
jeune’s Vic Zwolak to set the pace. On 
the next to the last lap, Kopil spurted, 
and won easily. 


Camp Pendleton’s Charley McGuin- 
ness and Quantico’s Bob Seed each 
won a first place, and finished as 
runners-up in other events. McGuin- 
ness was second to Daniels in the cen- 
tury, then came back to take the 220 
dash in 0:22.1. Seed won the 120 highs 





Earl Poucher (C) Miami MCAS, bettered his own pole-vault record. 


in 0:15.7, and came in behind the de- 
fending champion, Milt MacHamer of 
Pendleton, in the 220-yard low hurdles. 

The Camp Lejeune 440-yard relay 
team, composed of Les Campbell, 
Daniels, Jim Hinman and Al Terry, 
won the event with a respectable 0:42.9 
time. With co-captain Terry running 
the anchor leg, the Lejeune runners 
were forced to overcome a 10-yard lead 
to nip a fast Camp Pendleton quartet 
at the tape. Camp Pendleton, which 
had won the 440 relay for the past 
five years, set the existing record of 
0:42.0 in 1955. 

Pendleton fared better in other run- 
ning events. 

Charley Keagle won the 440-yard 
hurdles in 0:57.0. Willie Anderson took 
the 440 run in 49 seconds, flat, then 
anchored his team to a 3:20.5 victory 
in the mile relay. 

Fred Stark, Camp Lejeune, hurled 
the discus 150 feet, 914 inches to win. 
Al Roebuck, Camp Pendleton, heaved 
the shot 50 feet, 4 inches for first place, 
and the Hawaii Marines’ Vic Jazwinski 
continued his 1958 javelin successes 
with a 202-foot, 8-inch toss. 

The hop, step and jump was won by 
Hawaii’s Earnie August, who recorded 
a distance of 44 feet, 2 inches. 


SUMMARIES 
440-yard hurdles: 11—Charles Keagle, Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 2—Joe 
Jolly, Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
Calif. 3—-Howard Branson, Hawaii Marines. 
Time: 0.57:0 
Mile run: 1—Charies Murphy, Marine Corps 


Schools, Quantico, Va. 2—Glynn Wood, Marine 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 





F. Godinez, Pendleton, was second; Quantico's J. Dorman was third 
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CPORT SHORTS 





by MSgt. Woody Jones 


Leatherneck Sports Editor 


NAMES IN SPORTS 

Quantico’s “investment” in Christ- 
mas invitational basketball tourna- 
ments is beginning to pay dividends. 
Jack Sullivan, the individual star of 
the 1956 tournament. and a Little 
All-American and national small col- 
lege scoring Mount St. 
Mary’s, will wear a Quantico Marine 
uniform in the fifth annual tourney. 
December 16 through 18. 

Writing for the Observation Post. 
the station newspaper at the Marine 
Corps Base. Twentynine Palms, Calif.. 
Pfc G. C. Welch reported the “Let’s 
keep the Dodgers in Brooklyn” club 
had officially disbanded, 

It figures. The first “overall” All- 
Marine judo champion. Dan Powers, 
is a truck driver at Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. Hawaii Marine baseball 
pitcher Bob Duliba won six straight 
before losing to a civilian team. the 
Hawaii Braves. 

On Okinawa, SSet. Bob Nelson, 
H&S Battery, Twelfth Marines, struck 
out 21 opponents in a seven inning 
softball game . SSet. Bob Tann, 
MCRD. San Diego, was reported to be 
the only Caucasian owning a_ black 
belt in Aikido, a relatively unknown 
art of self defense, 

Major Robert E. Dawson, Third 
Marine Division, fired 576x600, de- 
feated 143 master marksmen. won, for 
the second time. the All-Marine indi- 
vidual rifle championship. 

Set. John Tibbetts, who was due 
for discharge from the Marine Corps 
last month, set four-mile records at 
the Naval Academy and at Duke Uni- 
versity. while he was a member of the 
University of Maryland track team... 
Larry Williams, Pendleton 
third baseman, contributed a_ triple 
and four singles in a 20-1 baseball win 
over La Verne College (Calif.). 

At Twentynine Palms, Wayne Got- 
cher won the base golf championship 
for the second time in as many years. 
. . . With only two °57 players, for- 


leader for 


Camp 
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ward John Brewer and guard Dave 
Smalley, on the 1958 roster. the 
Quantico basketball team will be faced 
with a rebuilding task. 

TSet. J. B. Ward and SSet. S. M. 
Smith coach the Parris Island Woman 
Marine .22 caliber rifle team. which 
recently defeated, in an “air mail” 
match. the WMs from Camp Lejeune, 
immediately sought to schedule a simi- 
lar match with the co-eds of Michigan 
State University. 

Cpl. Pat Carlisle, a Marine Corps 
Platoon Leaders Class trainee. and 
John McGrath, Carlisle’s teammate 
on the Catawba College football team, 
pooled their muscles, tried, for a small 
monetary prize, to pin the shoulders 
of a gorilla at a Kannapolis. N. C.. 
carnival, One minute later, with the 
hefty gridders on the losing end of 
the match, Carlisle said: “We sure 
coulda used him (the gorilla) in our 
line last Fall!” 

Capt. Frank Volney, Second Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing, Cherry Point, N.C.. 
water skis on the nearby Trent River. 
attains a speed of 65 miles per hour 
while being towed by a Cessna “180” 
single engine airplane. 

At Durham, in the North Carolina 
Pistol and Revolver Tournament. Ma- 
rines from Force Troops, FMF, Atlan- 
tic, Camp Lejeune. competed against 
service, police and civilian marksmen, 
won the team trophy and 51 of a pos- 
sible 180 individual awards. The Ma- 
rine shooters: WO Addison Chris- 
man, TSet. P. P. Moreau, and SSets. 
Paul Miller, R. A. Gagnon and 
J. H. Mitchell. 

At San Diego, SSgt. Oren D. Reid, 
Pendleton. fired a 561 aggregate. won 
the individual pistol championship of 
the All-Marine Corps matches . . . For 
catching the first cobia of the season, 
Eddie Shook collected six prizes 
from the Parris Island Rod and Gun 
Club. 

At Camp Lejeune, in regimental 
play, Ray Leach and George Bryant 





led the Headquarters Battalion, Second 
Marine Division golf team to an un- 
defeated season . . . Navy Captain 
Robert H. Secrest, while fishing 
with Marines off Onslow Beach, N. C.. 
caught a 52-pound bass with a “small” 
hook on a 35-pound test line. 

At Headquarters, U. S, Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C., SSegt. 
Kernice Landry, pitching for the 
Staff NCO Club in an intramural soft- 
hall league, struck out 42 batsmen in 
24 innings. allowed six hits, no earned 
runs. Landry’s “old folk” teammates 
scored 57 runs in four victories, in- 
cluding a 16-0 win over Leatherneck. 

Also at HQMC, in a softball game 
between the Women Marines of Hen- 
derson Hall and the Cherry Point. 
N. C., Marine Corps Air Station, each 
team executed a triple play in the 
fourth inning. In the top of the in- 
ning. the Headquarters women got the 
Jets on a play that went from short, to 
second, to first (Enown to Hebert 
to Trafford). The ‘Pointers’ play 
was from third, to first, to the catcher 
(Maloy to Hermann to Zeman). 

Pfc William Smith, sports col- 
umnist for the Camp Lejeune Globe. 
predicted, months ago, that Lejeune 
would defeat Quantico and Parris 
Island for the East Coast baseball 
championship . . . Capt. Hans Jacob- 
sen, line coach, and Lt. Pat’? Ryan. 
quarterback. were reported transferred 
from the Marine Corps Supply Center. 
Barstow. Calif.. to San Diego. and 
Hawaii. respectively. 

Navy Hospitalman First Class 
James E. Wray, stationed at Lejeune. 
won bowling championships of the 
Atlantic Fleet. the Fleet Marine Force. 
Atlantic, and the All-Navy tourna- 
ment... Hal Collins (hurdles). Joe 
Hendrix (broad jump) and Vince 
Jazwinski (javelin) were individual 
winners as the Hawaii Marine track 
and field team defeated Army, AAU 
and University of Hawaii units, suc- 
cessfully defended its team champion- 
ship in the 32d annual Rainbow Re- 
lays, in Honolulu. 


FORMER MARINES 


Terry Downes, former All-Marine 
and Interservice welterweight boxing 
champion, defeated Pat McAteer, 
the British middleweight champion, in 
a London non-title bout. MeAteer 
immediately announced his retirement 
from the ring. 

Paul Leslie, former Corps out- 
fielder. was hitting at a better than 











.350 pace for the York, Pa., Eastern 
League baseball team. 


ASSORTED NOTES 


Noted on the sport pages of a Wash- 
ington, D. C., daily newspaper: “Albie 
Pearson started the Nats off in the 
first inning with a double, and prompt- 
ly scored on a single by Albie Pear- 
OE & ie | 

Strong finishes, in the broad jump 
and mile relay events, enabled the Ma- 
rine Barracks to move from third to 
first place, win the team title in an 
All-Navy track and field meet, on 
Guam. 

At Camp Lejeune, N. C., the attend- 





JOHN 


TIBBETS 


ance averaged almost 4000 per game 
as Lejeune won three straight baseball 
games from Parris Island. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


All-Marine Golf Tournament (men), 
at the El Toro, Calif., Marine Corps 
Air Station, August 6. 

All-Marine Baseball Tournament 
(men), at the base of the West Coast 
champion, August 12. 

All-Marine Golf Tournament 
(women), at El Toro, August 6. 

West Coast Area All-Marine Soft- 
ball Tournament (women), at the Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
Calif., August 19, 






DANIEL R, 
POWERS 


East Coast Area All-Marine Softball 
Tournament (women), at the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, Parris -Island, 
S. C., August 25. 

Interservice Tennis Tournament 
(Navy host), at the Army-Navy Coun- 
try Club, Arlington, Va., August 19-23. 

Interservice Golf Tournament (Army 
host), at Fort Carson, Colo., August 
19-22. 

World Skeet Championships, Na- 
tional Skeet Shooting Association, at 
the Oakland County Sportsmen’s Club, 
Waterford, Mich., July 27—August 2. 
The Hawaii Marines won the military 
five-man team title at the National 
Skeet Championships, Reno, Nev., in 
1957. ; 

END 
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First Sergeant J. A. Clark inspects his parakeets daily and records 
new eggs. His 100 birds require a total of 100 pounds of seed monthly 











The Clark family examined a nest of eggs in their 
aviary. Parakeets take about three weeks to hatch 


by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 
TSgt. Charles Tyler 





a NTRODUCTION of new models 
is not confined to the auto- 
mobile business—it happens in 

the parakeet world, too. Backyard 
color breeders all over the world are 
experimenting continuously to produce 
a new breed of household pet. Each 
year “new models” appear to swell the 
ever-increasing variety. 

First Sergeant James A. Clark, Sup- 
port Chief at the Second Infantry 
Training Regiment, Camp Pendleton, 
Calif., has been a color breeder for the 
past three years. Like thousands of 
other parakeet hobbyists, he is experi- 
menting to produce a “red” or “black”’ 
bird. ‘Whoever is fortunate to hit on 
the right combination, will have a rare 
and valuable breed,” he said. 

The parakeet, also known as a 
budgie, budgeriger, shell parakeet and 
love bird, is not native to the United 
States. The original bright green, yel- 
low-headed, barred-wing stock came 
from Australia in the 19th Century and 
present domestic strains are offspring 
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In order to cut expenses, Clark (L) traded some 
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hobbies: 











young parakeets to dealer Cletus Wagner for seed 


of those birds. Since then, selective 
breeding by aviarists has developed 
numerous other colors including whites, 
blues and yellows. 

To those who have mixed paints, it 
is known that the color green results 
from blending blue and yellow. The 
same applies in breeding parakeets. 
Isolating colors by careful breeding 
does, however, result in new values 
such as light green, olive green, cobalt 
blue, azure blue, mauve, light or dark 
yellows, violet, etc. “Three generations 
are needed to call a parakeet a true 
breed,” said Sgt. Clark, “and even 
then, an ugly duckling appears from 
time to time, causing us to scratch our 
heads while we ponder over charts, 
diagrams and records.” 

In 1956, Sgt. Clark became interested 
in raising parakeets as a hobby. A 
fellow commuter, Master Sergeant 
Bennie A. Sublett rewarded Clark with 
a pair for a mechanical assist on his 
automobile. At the time, MSgt. Sub- 
lett had more than 1000 parakeets. 

Clark purchased 10 additional pairs 
and built a backyard breeding aviary. 

Presently, he has 100 birds and is 
concentrating on the rarer varieties 
called “fancies.” They include the 
Pieds, Rainbows, Clear Flights, Cin- 
namon Wings, Creams, Mauves, Light 
Yellows, Gray Wings, Selfs, Blues, 


Greens, Bronze Wings, Fallons, Aus- 
tralian Grays, and others. At one time, 
he had a flock of 800 birds. 

In the early introduction days of the 
parakeet, prices from $500 to $1000 
were common. Today, they range 
from $1.98 or less, up to $50 each. 
“Age and breeding determines the 
worth,” Sgt. Clark indicated. 

Clark, who has 18 years’ service, is 
a combat veteran of several World 
War II campaigns and the recent 
Korean conflict. He is married and 
has two children, Larry and Sandra, 
ages six and nine. His wife, Emily, 
affectionately called “Doc,” tends to 
sick and injured birds when necessary. 
Many times, she has used toothpicks 
as splints to repair a broken leg or 
wing—in the house is a thermostatic- 
ally controlled hospital cage for 
“under-the-weather patients.” 

“Parakeets can be compared to high- 
strung race horses,” said Sgt. Clark. 
“They can be temperamental, shy or 
boisterous, depending on their sur- 
roundings, care and teaching.” The 
Clarks have three parakeets as house- 
hold pets. Two are “talkers” and the 
third is a “whistler.” Their names are 
Salt, Pepper and Sugar. 

In order to make his “color breeder” 
hobby pay for itself, Sgt. Clark trades 
off a percentage of his baby birds for 





First Sergeant James Clark, 
of Camp Pendleton, has 
one of the Corps’ most unique 


raising parakeets 


seed at a pet supply shop. He esti- 
mated that he uses more than 100 
pounds each month. 

Each evening upon his return from 
Pendleton, the parakeets are given the 
once-over. Cleaning the cages, filling 
the water trays and seed hoppers takes 
about an hour. Nests are checked and 
new eggs are recorded. “A hen lays 
between six and 10 eggs each,” said 
Sgt. Clark. “It takes from 17 to 21 
days for the first bird to emerge from 
its shell.” They are about the size of 
a pencil eraser when hatched. Within 
two and a half weeks, the feathers 
begin to appear. 

Because the State of California re- 
quires bird banding, Sgt. Clark attends 
to this chore after his parakeets are 
five days old. He’s a member of the 
Bird Association of California and 
purchases his bands from them. Each 
breeder has his own block of code num- 
bers. 

Clark loves his hobby. “The un- 
expected makes it interesting,” he said. 
“It’s not unusual to breed two com- 
mons and arrive with a pure white or 
blue.” 

Reds and blacks are the goal of all 
breeders. Sgt. Clark feels that by care- 
ful study these strains will be de- 
veloped in the near future. He hopes to 
be the first. END 
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HERE ARE some more of the Old 

Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 


Submitted by James H. Thompson 
Island) during the early days of World War Two. 
The commanding officer then was Major Randall 


The personnel attached to "M" Co., 3d Bn, Ninth 
Marines, in front of a New Zealand chapel (North 
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Submitted by William Duncan 
Naval District football champs after they trounced NAS, Lakehurst, 
N. J., at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in October, 1925 


Submitted by Roy W. Scott 


A Mack truck was used to haul gear 
from Honolulu to MB, Pearl, in 1915-19 
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Submitted by Sgt. Norris E. Stevenson 


Marines of Service Squadron Four, U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Seattle, Washington, on April 28, 1935. 


The commanding officer of the squadron then was 
Ist Lt. Valentine Gephart, USMCR, (now retired) 
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So HA NE Cone The ST) 2 6 op WAS Unico Dh. a : — = ‘ 
The Quantico Marines and their band visited the in the National Shrine Convention parade. Tents 
Nation's Capital on June 5-7, 1923, to participate were set up in an area known as "Camp Mecca" 


From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 

Sgt. Norris E. Stevenson 

710 N. Howard St. 

Alexandria, Va. 

Roy W. Scott 


3875 N. Maine Ave. 

Baldwin Park, Calif. 

William Duncan 

1800 N. Liberty St. 

Muncie, Ind. 

J. H. Thompson 

103 Sulgrave Drive 

Alexandria, Va. 

William P. Thomas, Jr. 

10120 52d Ave. 

College Park, Md. 

MSgt. Paul Woyshner, USMC (Ret.) 

5607 N. American St. 

Phila., 20, Pa. 

MSoft. Frank W. Cappar : ; ; 

VMR-352, MWSG-37, 3dMAW Submitted by MSgt. Paul Woyshner (Ret.) 
Ta ‘den tee. A group of Marine Corps officers at the Marine Barracks, Boston, 
Warren M. Bodie Mass., on April 17, 1901. Colonel Percival C. Pope, is in the center 
4932 Calderon Rd. 

Woodland Hills, Calif. 











Submitted ie MSgt. Frank W. Cassar 9 
A June, 1942 photograph of 
Marines in Samoa. The plane 
is an F4F-3 Grumman Wildcat 


Submitted by Warren M. Bodie 
Captain Arthur Page in _ his 
modified Curtiss XF6C-6 Hawk 
racer at Chicago, Ill., in 1930 
















The sergeant’s 
specialty is averting 
teen-age crime 


with adult counseling 


MSgt. J. Mowrey and Mr. R. Baumgartner, deputies for the Orange 
Co. Sheriff's Department, worked together during a field investigation 
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Juvenile investigators J. Mowrey, (L) who works without pay, and R. 
Baumgartner spend much time in their office reviewing case histories 


Officers Robert Baumgartner and James Mowrey lecture to students on such subjects as juvenile 
visited an Orange County high school. They often delinquency, the evils of narcotics, and lawbreaking 


by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 
TSgt. Charles Tyler 






ASTER SERGEANT James 
W. Mowrey is Supply 
Chief for Marine Air Group 

33 at the Marine Corps Air Station, 

El Toro, California. He has been 

in the Corps since 1940. When he 

is released from active duty in June 
of next year he will accept full-time 
employment with the Orange County 

Sheriff Department. 

In March, 1956, the sergeant was 
deputized as a volunteer deputy sheriff. 
In this capacity he rates a gold badge, 
handcuffs and a .38 caliber Colt. His 
mission, basically, is to assist in pro- 
tecting life and property, but juvenile 
crime cases are his specialty. His week 
ends, holidays and spare time are spent 
checking out offenses and violations of 
the California Code in which juveniles 
are the offenders or victims. 

Sgt. Mowrey and other juvenile in- 
vestigators drive unmarked cars and 
wear civilian garb while on case work 
which takes them to every corner of 
TURN PAGE 
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PART-TIME SHERIFF (cont.) 


az the county, stretching north to Los 
Angeles, south to Camp Pendleton and 
east to San Bernardino. 

Like all law enforcement officers, 
Sgt. Mowrey has strong views on the 
prevention of crime by teenagers. He 
believes that in most cases the responsi- 
bility lies with the parents’ handling of 
the child in the home. 

“Teenage crime almost seems to be 











The officers used weapons, taken from juveniles, 
to prepare a display for the Orange County Fair 
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To demonstrate counseling techniques, the son of 
police Lt. R. Campbell posed with deputy Mowrey 
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Mowrey, Lt. R. Campbell and Sheriff J. Musick 


were recipients of a Boy Scout appreciation award 


fashionable today,” the sergeant said. 
“No one can predict with certainty 
when or where it will strike, but we 
know that it will. We try to prepare 
for it.” 

Prevention, of course, is uppermost 
in the minds of these volunteer workers. 
Sgt. Mowrey would like to see others 
follow in his footsteps, not necessarily 
in police work, but as aggressive coun- 
selorg in after-hours children’s pro- 
grams, scouting, PTA, church activities 
and little league baseball. 











Stolen rifles, retrieved from juvenile delinquents, 
were logged in by officers Mowrey and R. Lewis 








; @BaARK : 
MSgt. Mowrey, a former Eagle Scout, donned his Pack 220, of the Wilson Grade School, Santa Ana. 
Scout garb to present a renewed charter to Cub Some of these Scouts come from Marine families 
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Mrs. Mowrey works as a switchboard operator, MSgt. Mowrey will be a full-time Orange County 
receptionist and deputy in the Sheriff's Department deputy upon his retirement from the Marine Corps 
END 
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Reserve Maneuvers 


More than 600 Marine Corps Reserv- 
ists waged “war” recently at Fort Jack- 
son, S. C., when four Marine Reserve 
units from two _ southeastern states 
tangled. The exercise was named FEX 
1-58. 

The joint four-unit exercise was made 
by the 9th Infantry Company, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 89th Infantry Company, 
Columbia, S. C.; 53d Infantry Com- 
pany, Charleston, S. C., and the 3d 
Special Truck Company, of Charlotte, 
N. C. The exercise was believed to 
have been one of the largest Reserve 
training maneuvers of its kind. 


Sgt. William Handel (pointing) issued instructions to 
his platoon, a part of the 89th Inf. Co., Columbia, 
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The overnight problem was under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Hugh 
Stoddard. Captain L. A. McLendon, 
I-I of the 53d Infantry Company, led 
the Aggressor units. 

6th MCRRD, Atlanta, Ga. 


Lauchheimer Trophy 


A Marine Corps Reserve officer, 
Major Richard J. Hardaway, 1998 
South Jaye Street, Porterville, Calif., 
recently fired a record-breaking aggre- 
gate rifle and pistol score of 1130x1200 
to win the coveted Lauchheimer Trophy 
in the All-Marine Corps matches held 
at the San Diego Marine Corps Re- 


Edited by MSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


cruit Depot rifle range. 

The trophy is the highest shooting 
award given officially by the Marine 
Corps. 

In the Individual Pistol match, Staff 
Sergeant Oren D. Reid, Marine Corps 
Base, Camp Pendleton, won the 1958 
Championship and First Gold Medal 
with a score of 561x600. Reid previ- 
ously had won the Marine Corps West- 
ern Division Championship with the 
pistol. 

Second and third place Lauchheimer 
winners were Staff Sergeants Donald 
D. Thorne, San Diego Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot (score: 1128x1200) and 
Anthony Mucci, Marine Corps Base, 





Official USMC Photo 


S. C., during FEX 1-58. North and South Carolina 


Marine Reserve units participated in the maneuver 
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Official USMC Photo 








Lt. Gen. V. Megee, CG, FMF, Pacific, was an official at a Hawaii 


track meet. Vaulters Ed. Anderson and Bob Gutowski competed 


Photo by Sgt. B. J. Nereck 
Major R. Hardaway, USMCR, 
won the Lauchheimer Trophy 


Camp Lejeune, N. C., (score: 1127x 
1200). 

Major Hardaway, a rancher, came to 
active duty through the 12th Marine 
Corps Reserve and Recruitment Dis- 
trict to shoot in the matches. He tied 
for the Lauchheimer Trophy in 1956, 
and the same year, he won the .45 cali- 
ber rapid fire pistol trophy at the Na- 
tional Matches. 

SSgt. Hal Briggs 
Information Section 


MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 


Dangerous Role 


Police officials in San Antonio, Texas, 
revealed recently that a Marine Reserv- 
ist played a dangerous undercover role 
to help crack a narcotics ring which 
had been peddling marijuana to West 





Texas high school students. 

The undercover agent was James a 
Cuellar, a San Antonio police patrol- 
man who looks younger than his 25 
years. 

As a Marine, he is Technical Sergeant 
Cuellar, a member of the 14th Infantry 
Battalion, USMCR, San Antonio. 

George Bischel, the San Antonio 
police chief, broke the story about the 
special mission which required Cuellar 
to pose as a high school student while 
attending classes in Odessa, a thriving 
West Texas oil and industrial center. 
Odessa authorities had been baffled in 
their attempts to apprehend a ring of 
narcotics ‘‘pushers’” (an underworld 
term for dope peddlers). 

Cuellar, because of his youthful ap- 
pearance and his ability to speak both 
English and Spanish, was selected to 
infiltrate the ring. He accomplished his 
mission. As a_ result of Cuellar’s 
sleuthing, evidence was uncovered 
which led to the filing of five felony 
charges and the arrest of a pusher 
whom the Odessa officials had been 
trying to nab for five years. 

Major William Y. Freeman, 
VTU(G) 8-13, San Antonio, Texas 


Operation Week-end 


Trip flares, machine guns and red- 
helmeted Aggressors were overcome by 
the lst Armored Amphibian Company, 
Gulfport, Miss., during their first 
“quadruple” drill. Leaving their trac- 
tors behind, the company trucked to an 
area near Keesler Air Force Base for a 
24-hour infantry problem which in- 
cluded a nighttime attack, night patrols 
and a bivouac. 

Eighty-one percent of the members 
of the company made the drill. Aggres- 
sor forces, composed of the I-I Staff 





used this guise to 


Reservist Cuellar 
help police break up a narcotics ring 


and members of the recruit platoon, 
created plenty of confusion. 

One officer donated his shelter half 
and blanket to a Reservist who had 
apparently misplaced his pack, only to 
discover later that it was an Aggressor 
who had infiltrated the area and made 
off with the gear. Another Aggressor 
was chased into the boondocks by a 
truck when he attempted to set up a 
roadblock. 

The following morning, the Am- 
phibian Company flanked the Aggres- 
sors and then found itself counter- 
flanked. But the dismounted tractor 
men finally won out. 

"Globe & Anchor" 
Ist Armored Amphib. Co. 
Gulfport, Miss. 


New Reserve Center 


Dedication ceremonies for the new, 
half-million-dollar Marine Corps Re- 
serve Center in Houston, Texas, were 
held recently. Major General Alan 
Shapley, Director of the Marine Corps 
Reserve, cut the ribbon which opened 
the new building. It will accommodate 
the 6th Infantry Battalion composite, 
consisting of the 1st Special Truck 
Company, 6th Infantry Battalion and 
three Volunteer Training Units. Ap- 
proximately 500 Houston Marine Re- 
servists will be trained by the compos- 
ite battalion. 

Reservists will be taught how to fire 
and qualify with basic infantry weap- 
ons on the Center’s indoor, 50-foot, 
small-bore range, as members of the 
rifle and pistol teams aim toward 
another district championship. One of 
the highlights of the opening ceremony 
was the presentation of the 8th District 
Pistol Trophy to the 6th Battalion. 

TSgt. Sam Griffiths 
MCRS, Houston, Texas 
END 
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VAdm. Charles R. Brown (wearing baseball cap), 
Commander of the U. S. Sixth Fleet, and Turkish 


Birthday Cakes 


It may not be a standard practice of 
the Marine Corps supply system, but 
Marines attached to the First Marine 
Aircraft Wing, at Iwakuni, Japan, re- 
ceive individual cakes on their birth- 
days. 

The Wing mess sergeant, Master 
Sergeant C. M. Nelson, has been in the 
business for 18 years, but he can’t recall 
another mess where the issuance of 
birthday cakes was covered by an 
administrative order (MWHG Order 
1700.4, titled “Birthday Cakes’’). 
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The cakes are baked during normally 
scheduled work by the personnel of the 
Wing bakery, which is supervised by 
Staff Sergeant Fred Frakes. Specific 
requests for flavors cannot be honored, 
but the bakery turns out a variety 
which includes chocolate, spice, yellow 
chiffon, and applesauce. 


Informational Services Section 
First Marine Aircraft Wing 


Benevolent Grass Cutters 


Pfcs Robert J. Ornce and Joseph W. 
Webb, Overhaul and Repair Squadron, 
have purchased a power mower, and 


Edited by MSgt. Woody Jones 






Of l U. S. Navy Photo 


military men were present when Marines set up 
communications during Fleet maneuvers in Turkey 


spend much of their off-duty time cut- 
ting lawns at the Cherry Point, N. C., 
Marine Corps Air Station. 

For personal profit? Not quite. The 
two Marines donate all proceeds (con- 
tributions) to the Navy Relief Society, 
which helped Webb transport his wife 
to Cherry Point from Gulfport, Miss. 

Anyone at Cherry Point who needs a 
lawn mowed may indirectly donate to 
the Navy Relief by phoning Gllbert 
7-8243. 

SSgt. E. D. Grantham 
Informational Services Office 


MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C. 

















Woman Marine Lt. Sallie Carroll won 18 medals 
and a trophy in a Durham, N. C., pistol tournament 


Salesman 


Technical Sergeant William Carter 
and other Marine Corps recruiters sta- 
tioned in New Orleans go all out to 
“sell” the Corps to the general public, 
as well as to possible young recruits. 

Sgt. Carter’s convincing sales talk to 
Mr. E. M. Brignac Sr., the president 
of Industrial Outdoor Displays Com- 
pany, was responsible for the com- 
pany’s indefinite loan of a huge out- 
door sign, 45 feet by 58 feet, atop a 
seven-story building in the heart of 
downtown New Orleans. 

Two painters worked seven days to 
complete the wording on the sign. It 
reads: “Join the Marines.” 

Marine Corps Recruiting Station 
New Orleans, La. 


Pistol Shooter 


When Woman Marine Second Lieuten- 
ant Sallie L. E. Carroll returned to the 
Cherry Point, N. C., Marine Corps Air 
Station from the 12th annual North 
Carolina Pistol and Rifle Matches at 
Durham, N. C., she was in possession 
of 18 medals and a trophy. 

The Woman Marine officer shot 
well enough at Durham to capture all 
honors in the Marksman Class with 
the .22, .38 and .45 caliber pistols. 
Each event fired with those pistols re- 


Official USMC Photo 


quired the attractive, dark-haired 
lieutenant to fire either Camp Perry, 
National Match, Rapid, Time or Slow 
fire courses. 

The match was sponsored by the 
Durham Rifle and Pistol Club, and 
was open to both civilian and military 
shooters. 

Lt. Carroll, a graduate of San 
Francisco State College, is the officer 








see 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 





The military pay bill pen was given to the Fleet 
Reserve Assoc. secretary by Rep. R. Wilson (L) 


in charge of station cryptography and 

the custodian of registered publications 
at Cherry Point. 

SSgt. Thurlow D. Ellis 

Informational Services Office 


MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C. 


Queen for a Day 


Iva Brown 
TURN PAGE 


Woman Marine Private 
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Photo by SSgt. Dave Moisan 


The construction of a huge "Join the Marines" sign in downtown New 
Orleans was the result of an idea by TSgt. W. Carter, a recruiter 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


was crowned “Queen for a Day” by 
Jack Bailey on his May 14 radio- 
television show in Hollywood, Calif. 
Pvt. Brown’s 19-day reign included a 
one-week vacation in Honolulu as the 
guest of Donn Beach, of “Don the 
Beachcomber” fame, and a genuine 
Polynesian “Luau,” or “Feast of the 
Islands.” 

The entire May 14 audience for the 
“Queen for a Day” broadcast con- 
sisted of women in uniform. Women 
Marines were present from the Marine 
Corps Air Station, El Toro, Calif., 
where Pvt. Brown and her traveling 
companion for the Hawaii trip, Pvt. 
Shirley Bunk, are stationed. 

The two Women Marines arrived in 
Hawaii aboard a huge DC-6B United 
Airlines Mainliner. They were met at 
the airport by Mr. Beach, a troupe of 
hula girls and musicians, and a host 
of reporters and photographers. 

The two Women Marines visited 
several outstanding Honolulu restaur- 
ants and hotels, and they toured, in 
true VIP style, Naval and Marine 
Corps facilities at Pearl Harbor and 
Camp H. M. Smith, the headquarters 
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Official USMC Photo 
Pfc M. Henderson escorted beauty queens Shirley 
Patiluff (L) and Carol Killourhy at San Diego, Cal. 





of Fleet Marine Force, Pacific. 

They visited the sunken USS 
Arizona, and were escorted on a tour 
of Oahu, stopping off at the Pali (high 
mountain), the Blow Hole (a natural 
sea geyser), and beautiful Hanauma 


Bay. 
The guests of honor were inter- 
viewed on aé radio program, and 











Official U. S. Army Photo . 


Capt. Tom McKenney (R) was the first Marine to 
complete the Army's Airborne School in Kentucky 


treated to a ride on the Admiral’s 
Barge, at Pearl. They spent an entire 
morning touring a pineapple factory, 
where they were treated to some re- 
freshing samples. 

The highlight of the trip for the 
green-eyed queen and her friend was 
a Sunday afternoon luau at the Inter- 
national Market Place in Honolulu. 


Official USMC Photo 


Cpls. Malcolm and McCormick welcomed "Queen for a Day," Pvt. Iva 
Brown (2d from R), and Pvt. S. Bunk to Camp H. M. Smith, Hawaii 














For the luau, the two Women Marines 
were escorted by Marine Sergeant 
Chris DeFries and Pfc Milton Phipps. 
The male Marines wore blue uniforms; 
the girls wore sarong-type gowns. 

In addition to the Hawaii trip, Pvt. 
Brown received many gifts from the 
“Queen for a Day” program. Among 
them were a $500 engagement ring, a 
luggage set, a movie camera and pro- 
jector, a varied wardrobe, a stove, a 
portable sewing machine, a television 
set, a hi-fi record player, a watch and 
three sets of jewelry. 

After a last-minute souvenir hunt in 
Honolulu, Pvt. Iva Brown, “Queen for 
a Day,” left for the return trip to El 
Toro and her down-to-earth job as a 
sales clerk in the air station’s hobby 
shop. 

Sgt. Tom Bartlett 
ISO, Hdqtrs., FMFPac 


Hero 


The Navy and Marine Corps Medal, 
one of the country’s highest peacetime 
decorations, was recently awarded to 
Staff Sergeant Donald L. Wiley at 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. Major Gen- 
eral R. H. Ridgely, Jr., Base Com- 
mander, presented the medal to Wiley 
on behalf of the President of the 
United States. 

Sgt. Wiley, an instructor with the 
Second Infantry Training Regiment, 
received the award for his heroic action 
last December on the regimental hand 
grenade range. 

During grenade training on the com- 
bat course, a grenade slipped from the 
hand of Pfc Donald H. Truesdale, and 
rolled to the rear of the throwing pit. 

Sgt. Wiley seized Truesdale, threw 
him into an adjoining pit, and kicked 
the live grenade into a corner of the 
throwing pit. He then leaped into the 
next pit and threw his body over 
Truesdale. 

When the grenade exploded, it shat- 
tered a box of training grenades. None 
of the training grenades was detonated, 
but one of them rolled into the pit 
where Wiley, Truesdale, another trainee, 
Private William R. Waring, and an- 
other instructor, Staff Sergeant Edgar 
D. Bonham, were lying. 

The rolling grenade stopped within 
inches of Wiley’s face, and near the 
body of Bonham. Sgt. Wiley seized 
the grenade and threw it into the im- 
pact area, where it exploded harm- 
lessly. 

A veteran of eight years’ service, Sgt. 
Wiley also wears a Purple Heart 
Medal for wounds sustained in action 
in Korea. 

TSgt. C. H. Clark 
Information Section 
Marine Corps Base 

Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
END 











MAY CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 

Mrs. Robert Tunnison 
3302 Fifth Street 
Manistee, Mich. 


"That'll teach you to yell 


a al 4 ‘Strike’ before the ball 


is over the plate." 





Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before October 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the November issue. 
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LE I Ww EEE: 
COMM ARN DAMN T 





Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
authorize Marine Corps students in 
the NROTC to wear certain Marine 
Corps insignia and emblems. 

As it is now, students who take 
courses in Marine Corps subjects, 
study Marine Corps weapons, tactics, 
and leadership, and train for one 
Summer at Quantico, Va., are not 
authorized to wear any emblems or 
insignia showing that they have 
elected to become officers in the 
United States Marine Corps. Though 
they study and train as one group, 
separate from the Navy Line and 
Navy Supply Corps students, they 
have no identification as Marines. 

The wearing of Marine Corps in- 
signia, whether it be a gold hat em- 
blem, collar devices, or sleeve in- 
signia, would instill a certain unity 
and esprit de corps in these future 
officers of the Corps. It would bring 
the students closer to the Corps, and 
would give them a definite distinc- 
tion among the NROTC midship- 
men. Most of all, it would give 
would-be Marine Corps students 
something satisfying to strive for 
when qualifying for entrance into 
the Marine Corps Option of the 
NROTC. 

Whatever the results of such an 
act, the future officers of the Corps 
would be drawn closer to their chosen 
service and thus better prepared to 
fulfill their obligations. 

Charles A. Fleming, Midn. 2/c USNR 
C-598109 NROTC 
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Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
publish instructions to insure that 
stricter control is maintained over the 
custody of the Record of Individual 
Rifle (NAVMC 118(20)-SD). Since 
the subject Page 20 has been in use, 
the undersigned, as a supply officer, 
has noted numerous cases of lost or 
misplaced Page 20’s and as a result, 
the actual proof as to the possession 
of the weapon is dependent upon the 
individual Marine’s statement. The 
loss of a Page 20 will occur under 
any number of circumstances, such 
as during transmittal between the 
issuing activity and the custodian of 
the Service Record Book, during the 
required semi-annual inspection of 
the rifle, and possibly while the Serv- 
ice Record Book is in the custody of 
the individual Marine during trans- 
fers. 

During transfers, there is no posi- 
tive way for the receiving command 
to determine whether the individual 


Marine should have a rifle in his 
possession other than the Page 20. 
This is especially true in the case of 
intra-base transfers at large  in- 
stallations such as Camp Lejeune. 
Basically, all Marines are honest, 
but it should be recognized that there 
may be cases where, through im- 
maturity, the basic honesty of the 
individual is overcome by his desire 
to possess a rifle, and the only exist- 
ing proof that a rifle has been issued 
is the Page 20. 

In the instructions for control of 
the rifle and the Page 20, I would 
require that during transfers the 
RECORD OF INDIVIDUAL 
RIFLE be listed separately on the 
TRANSMITTAL OF SERVICE 
RECORDS to include the rifle serial 
number. For unit control of the Page 
20 and the rifle, I would require that 
an entry be made on page 11 of the 
individual’s Service Record Book for 
both the issue and subsequent re- 
covery of the weapon. To minimize 
administrative time, this entry should 
be made, utilizing a rubber stamp, 
leaving space for a pen entry of the 
date and rifle serial number, as in 
the example below: 


2 | pag aged ere OPT Rel ren SA Ce ena 
Issued: U.S. Rifle, Cal. .30, MI 
Serial AN: aki b ic simone oes on Voucher 
OS tein ckuansias snea bananas 
PRMD 12 Mai cabin ae aici s eames eae 

Recovered: U.S. Rifle Cal. .30, MI! 
LL . |- See ee ee P raen _ 


Capt. Jack K. Griffith 
055323 

















Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, I would put an end to 
assumption of command orders. 
There are about 4000 commanding 
officers in the Marine Corps and 
Marine Corps Reserve. Personnel 
changes are such that about half 
these 4000 change jobs each year. 
This means that about 2000 assump- 
tion of command orders are prepared 
annually. 

In addition, there are thousands of 
orders issued annually by officers 
taking over assignments other than 
as commanders. These are usually 
termed “Assumption of Duty” orders. 

All this paperwork could be dis- 
pensed with, if a Corpswide order 
were issued to state that when a new 
commanding officer takes over, the 
orders of his predecessor automa- 
tically remain in effect until canceled. 

So, if I were Commandant, I would 
issue such an order and eventually 
change the Marine Corps Manual to 
ban assumption of command (or 
duties) orders. Thereby, I would 
save the Corps thousands of dollars, 
much paper, and many hours of 
worthless labor. 

Lt. Col. Dennis D. Nicholson, Jr. 
018183 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
direct the designing and adoption for 
wear by officers and enlisted men of 
a shirt, SUMMER SERVICE. This 
would be a short sleeve, open collar 
shirt of the same material as the 


present shirt. This shirt would be 
authorized for wear “on base” and 
by recruiters, I-I Staff, etc., during 
normal working hours when more 


formal attire is not required. 

Probably the biggest objection to 
such a shirt is that it isn’t “military.” 
The answer is that no uniform of 
itself is “military.” Delivery boys 
wear uniforms—are they “military?” 
I have seen men look more “military” 
wearing utilities than some men wear- 
ing dress bliies. If wearing tHe uni- 
form as such is all that is required, 
then all Staff NCOs would be rated 
the same for Military Bearing on our 
fitness reports and there would be 
no requirement for such a rating. 

As I am presently recruiting in a 
very hot, humid area, I believe such 
a shirt is a necessity. Who would 
create a more favorable impression 
when calling upon a businessman in 
his office or upon an applicant in his 
home? A man wearing a long sleeve 
shirt, soaking wet with perspiration, 
with tie soggily two-blocked, or a man 
wearing a neatly pressed, cool, com- 
fortable, short sleeve shirt with an 
open collar? 

TSgt. Otis D. Hale 
570077 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
establish a system in the detail sec- 
tion whereby personnel in the rank 
of sergeant and above, excluding 
master sergeant, being ordered to in- 
dependent type of duty such as Re- 
cruiting, State Department, I-I Staffs, 
etc., would have to have passed their 
required tests for promotion to the 
next higher rank prior to being trans- 
ferred to this type of duty. 

Personnel being ordered to inde- 
pendent type of duty will in some 
respects be out of touch with opera- 
tions in their particular occupational 
field, resulting in a reduction in their 
professional efficiency, which could 
have an effect on their capability to 
pass their Technical Test as well as 
their GMST, when they are required 
to take the tests. 

Even if the personnel are striving 
to maintain their professional 
knowledge by off-duty studying, they 
will be at some disadvantage. . . 
Requiring them to be eligible fee 
promotion prior to transfer will re- 
duce the possibility of the man’s 
career being placed in jeopardy while 
on independent duty because he can’t 


pass his tests. 
TSgt. C. L. Pedersen 
574294 





Dear Sir: ; 

If I were Commandant, I would 
change the regulations governing the 
preparation and submission of fitness 
reports to eliminate two trips through 
the organization’s message center. 

Under present regulations, Section 
A of the report is prepared by the 
administrative unit maintaining the 
individual’s personnel records and 
submitted to the individual for veri- 
fication of the information and 
signature. The individual then sub- 
mits the report to his reporting senior 
who marks it and resubmits it to the 
individual concerned for a statement 
that he has seen the completed re- 
port, does or does not desire to make 
a statement, and signature. Why not 
eliminate the first submission to the 
individual and submit the report 
only once—after it has been marked? 

To make this change work, the 
officer’s preference for duty should 
be removed from Section A and 
placed in Section F. When the re- 
port has been completed by the re- 
porting senior, it can then be re- 
ferred to the individual concerned 
for verification of the information in 
Section A, entry of his preference 
for duty, statement that he has seen 
the completed report, does or does 
not desire to make a statement, and 
signature. 

In addition to speeding up the 
preparation and submission of fitness 
reports by eliminating two trips 
through the organization message 
center, this change has another ad- 
vantage. The reporting senior will 
make an objective recommendation 
for the individual’s next duty assign- 
ment. He will not be influenced by 
the individual’s preferences because 
his recommendation will be made 


prior to their entry. 
Col. W. F. Prickett 
05636 
END 
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Trons fous 





sical 


Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 
FIRST SERGEANTS 
MASTER SERGEANTS 


ABRAMS, Edward (3049) MCSC Albany 
Ga to ist MCRRD 

AKEY, Cleveland om (4312) MCRD PI to 
QmMc 


ALBRIGHT, Carl W (7041) IstMAW to 
2dMAW CherPt 
AMUNDSON, Ador A (6511) 2dMAW to 


MA orVa 
ANDERSON, John V_ (7041) MARTD 

MARTC Olathe to MCAS ElIToro 
ANDERTON, James E (0111) MCB 29 


ANGLIN, George L (2771) ForTrps to 


Herman N (3537) 9th 
MCRRD to IstMarDiv 

ARTERBURN, Servet (1169) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCSFA SFran 

ARMSTRONG JR, Wade H (2311) MB 
Oahu TH to IstMarDiv 

AUSTIN, Roy D (2559) FMFPac to 
Camp H Smith Oahu 

BABCOCK, Floyd R (4312) MCS Quant 
to MarCorRecrutSta Portland Ore 

BAGUBE, Soya a (6671) AirFMF- 
Pac to MAD Pt Mug 

—“” ee M (0161) MCB CamLej 

MCB CamPen 
BANGS. William L (7041) ItstMAW to 
MCAAS Moiave Calif 

BARBIER, Antoine M (0369) MCB 
CamPen to MCAS Kaneohe Ba 

BARRY, Leonard M (0811) 4th MCRRD 


to MCB CamPen 
BENDER, yo a (3516) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCS Qu 
ag Lester "C (0141) 76thinfCo to 
H&SBn Oahu TH 
BEUTLER, Frank A (3071) IstMAW to 


Tero 
BILSKI, Frank P (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 
a Delmar “4 (2639) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD San Dieg 
BLISS JR, Timothy W (4131) IstMAW 
to MCAS EiToro 
BOLLACK, Theodore S (0141) FMFPac 


to MCS Quant 
BOOZ, Jack S (3049) MCB CamLej to 


Div F 

we tt 5 Leon W (0141) MCS Quant to 

BRAUN, — E (1169) CherPt to 
MB Pea 

BREEN iR, William L (6761) IstMAW 
to MCAS ElToro 

BRIGHTMAN, Jack C (1169) MCAAS 
Mojave Calif to istMarDiv 

BROOKS, Donald G dA MCSFA 
SFran to ForTrps 29 Palms 

BROWN, Kenneth R (2771) ForTrps to 
MB Great Lakes 

BU BOSE, Claude A (1169) MCSC Bar- 
stow to istMarDiv CamPen 

BUTTON, Charles _ MB Yokosuka 
Japan to istMar 

CALLOW, William Pp (0848) MCS Quant 
to Lge mm A Korea 

CARTER, Charles E (0369) MB NB 
Gitmo to 2dMarDiv 

CATE, Kenneth 4 (1169) MB CamPen 
to MCAS ElITor 

CHANCE, Robert. * (7131) MCRD PI to 
MCAS EIToro 

CHATHAM, Marshall V (3049) 2dMar- 
Div to HQMC 

CHRISTENBURY, Robert D (0369) 2d- 
MarDiv to MCB CamPen 


72 


CLARK, James H (1169) CamPen to 
CONKLIN, Fred A (3049) MCSFA 
i F 


COOK, Roy P head MCAS ElIToro to 
istMarDiv CamP 

CROSBY, Jack R (3516) MCB CampLej 
t 


to MCS Quan 

CUNNINGHAM, Clifford L Lae 3d- 
MarDiv to 2dMarDiv CamL 

ag oe Harry C (0141) HaMc to MCB 

a 

DAY, Witliam H (6431) MAG-31 to 
MCS Quant 

DENNISON, Harrus (0141) HQMC to 
SpiFgrDu w/Dept of State 

» Louis E (0141) MAG-31 


uant 
aos James W (0141) MCS Quant to 
RD Pi FFT HQMC 
DOOLITTLE, Willie E (3516) IstMAW 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 
DOTY JR, Walton on (2645) MCB 29 
Palms to MCB CamPen 
DRISCOLL, Thomas "E (6441) IstMAW 
to MCRD San Diego 
DRIVER, William J (6413) MAG-I4 to 


phis 
DUCKWORTH, pomes F (1811) 2dMar- 


DUNCAN, Edward ¥ (3537) MCAAS 
ae to MCS Qua 

DUNLAP, William ; * (0369) 3d MarDiv 
to Sd Marbiv 

DUTKA, Victor vl (0811) 3dMarDiv to 


EDMONDSON, Doupias W (6412) 2d- 
MAW to Martd MARTC Olathe 

EMMONS, Dale W (4131) MB WashDC 
to 2dMarDiv 

ERVIN, Stewart W et, 3dMarDiv to 

ARTD MARTC NAS Mpls 

FEDOR, Exter A (0369) MCB CamPen 
to MCRD Pi FFT HOMC 

FLOYD. John D (2529) ItstMarDiv to 


MCRD PI FFT 
FORD, Cecil C (3049) MCS Quant to 
CamPen 
FOUCHE, Chandler E cise) MCSC 
Albany to ForTrps CamL 
FRANCIS, Joseph A (3311) ‘MCB Cam- 


'Toro 
FREEMAN, Peter E (3071) tstMarBrig 


Pt 
FURUSETH, Owen J (6413) MCS Quant 
to 3dMarDiv 

GAMBLE, Harry ‘‘B’’ (0369) ItstMarDiv 
to istMarBrig Oahu 

GIBSON, Kenneth E (3049) MCB 
Campen to MCRD PI FFT HQMC 

ere ten = E (3071) IstMAW to 

GORELY, Meeter sa oe IstMAW to 
MCAAS Mojave Cali 

GRAY. Gordon K (6715) IstMAW to 


M Cc t 

GUENTHER, John J (0211) MCAS 
Oahu TH to MarCorSupActy Phil 

GWOST. George A (0231) HQMC to 
2d Mar Div 

“on James A (7041) IstMAW to MCS 


Qua 

HANNIGAN, Vincent (0141) HQMC to 
faEhy 29 Palms 

HARTMAN, Charles ee (3049) MCAF 
Santa Ana to IstMarDi y 

HEALY, Dominick , (3349) 3dMarDiv 
to istMarDiv 

HELMAN, Harvey C (3049) 29thInfCo to 


MCRD 

HENDERSON, “‘R” “B’’ “eed 3d- 
MarDiv to ForTrps 29 Palm 

HILL, ee or (3071) istMAW to 2d- 
MAW Che 

HOLEMAN, Sais C (3049) Subic Bay 


to 2dMarD 

HOPE, Arthur D (6671) tstMAW to 
MCAS EIT 

HORD, Melvin. A (0141) 5thMCRRD to 
HQMC 


Q 
HULSE SR, yond ” (3516) MCB Cam- 


Ey, ane W (6413) IstMAW 
to 24MAW MCAS CherPt 
INGRAM, Thomas F (3051) MCSC Al- 


B CamLej 

INMAN, Raiph D (1841) MCB CamPen 
to MarCorComp Korea 

IRWIN, Charles C (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

JOHNSON, Robert K (3061) MCSC 
Barstow to MCAS Kaneohe Bay 

JOINES, Robert D (2639) MCSC Albany 
to ForTrps Cam Lej 

JONES, sone ll L (3051) AirFMFPac to 


KANIG, ‘fchn F (0369) IstMAW to 
MCB CamPen 

KAPLON, Walter F (1371) HQMC to 
istMarDiv 

KELLOGG, Clyde (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

KEMP, +4 Pe! (6413) IstMAW to 


NAT ax 
KISPERT, John J (7041) MarTraRel- 


IToro 
ay Ae Clyde (6711) IstMAW to 2d- 
AW Edenton N C 
William H (0369) HQMC to 


arDiv 

R, Robert C (6412) 2dMAW 
AirFMFLant to MarPac FFT 
LEBARROE, Lawrence C (6511) MAG- 
31 to MCAS EIToro 


rc 
ma 


CamPen 

LINDER- ‘Arma J (3349) 2dMarDiv to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

MACE, Max — (0761) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB 29 Paim 

weg oe of ‘ohn J (3371) IstMAW 
to 2dMa 

MARSH, William C (0369) MB NRC 
NB NorVa to IstMCRRD 

MARTIN, John ‘‘L’’ (6412) IstMAW to 
2dMAW MCAS CherPt 

MAYERCIN, Joseph (2539) MAG-31 to 
ae Korea 

MAYNARD, James w (0441) HQMC to 
istMarDiv 

~*~ + ghee Paul J (1169) 2dMAW to 


MCB CamLej 
METZGER. Clifford L (3049) MCSC Al- 
bany to 
MERRILL, a (3049) ItstMarDiv to 
ForTrps Cam 
wg te William L (3061) 2dMarDiv 


to am 
MILLER, Frederick (4611) MCS Quant 
Pl FFT 


MILLER, Robert D (0369) IstMarDiv to 
istMarBrig Oahu TH 

MORRIS, pg hg 1 H (0161) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRD San Diego 

MEYERS JR, Paul A (2539) HQMC to 
MCRD San Diego 

NAZWORTH, William ~3 (0761) MCB 
CamLej to MCB 29 ms 

NELSON, Clyde M (3371) istMAW to 
MCB 29 Palms 

NORFLEET, Ro “te (3537) 2dMAW 


m 
NORMAN, Fred 4 (2529) IstMarDiv to 


O’SHEA, — E (2529) HQMC to 
sae CamLej 
ARRY, Paul D (7141) HQMC to Ist- 
“eo Div 

PAVEY, John D (3411) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 


PEIFFER,. Eugene (3061) MCB 29 
Palms to MCB CamPen 

PENIST ae Edward "C (0441) HQMC to 
Camp H Smith Oahu TH 

PETERSEN, Melvin W “Gis MB Nav- 
For Marianas to IstMar 

PHELAN JR, Arthur J "Guts MAD 
NATTC Jax to MAD NA te 

PHILLIPS, Frank P (4029) MCRD San 
Diego to HQMC 

PINKSTON, Clarence C (6431) MAD 
Jax to istMarBrig Oahu T 

PRAYTOR, Noah B (2511) 8th MCRRD 
to istMarDiv 

PRITCH err. writes (3516) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCSC Albany Ga 

PURSLEY, eco C (3049) 2dMarDiv 


QmMc 

RALEY, ee J (3121) MCB CamPen 

to 

RAY, Paul R (6661) istMAW to MCAS 
CherPt 

READ JR, Oscar B (3516) MCB CamLej 
to MCS QUA 

ner if A Edwin L (1349) MCB CamLej 


Phila 
RHODES. Lee V (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
RIGGS. “ohn H (3349) 3rdMarDiv to 
ar 
ROACH, William 6 (0369) MB NAD 
a rDiv 
ROBINETTE, Loren L (3071) IstMAW 
3dMAW MCALF CamPen 
ROSSI, Brune (6412) oreo Atl to 


ort 
ROTH, Charles W cisie). *istMarBrig to 
istMarDiv 
we a H (3049) 6thinfBn_ to 


M 

SAMHAMMER, Walter L (0161) 3dMar- 
Div to 34MAW MCAS CherPt 

ag _—- A (0369) HQMC_ to 

SAVILLE. ” Willard E (0369) HQMC to 
2d Mar Div 

RUM, George C (3311) IstMarDiv 

to MCAS ElITcro 

SCHWARZ, Warren A (2771) tstMarDiv 
to MCRD San Diego 

SEAMAN, Vernon L (0369) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamPen 

SEEGER, Harold A (3537) IstMarDiv to 


MCSFA SFran 

EXON, Vernon D (0141) MarPac to 
MCRD San Diego 

SHIVELHOOD, George E (0811) Ist- 
MarBrig to ForTrps 29 Palm 


r s 
SHOEMAKER JR, oe C (3049) 
HQMC to ForTrps CamL 

AVIC, Ernest J (2645) MCSFA 


MITH R Henry E (0761) MCB 
B 2 ms 

TH, Irving W (1419) MAD Jax to 

SMITH, Paul R (3049) AirFMFPac to 


F CamPen 

SMITH, Samuel T (0781) MCB 29 
Palms to istMarDiv 

SMYTH, James P (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
1-1 2ndinfBn Bsn 

SOWELL, Jack R (1169) MCSFA 
SFran to IstMarDiv CamPen 

SPERLING, Hugo (2569) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv CamPen 

STACKHOUSE, Charles F (6611) Ist- 

W to 24MAW MCAS CherPt 

STILLINGS, wpe = (0141) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv Cam 

STRYBING, aig (6761) HQMC to 
MCAS E oro 

SURRAGE, John W (0811) ForTrps to 
er ery iv FMF 

TALCHIEF, —- A (0121) MarPac 
to MCB Cam 

THOMAS, Raymond (2639) MCS Quant 
to ForTrps CamLej 

THOMPSON, James k (2181) MCSC Al- 
bany to ForTrps CamLej 

THOMPSON, John D (6611) istMAW 
to 24MAW MCAF New River 
THROCKMORTON, Francis J (3049) 

B CamLej to FMFPac Oahu TH 

TOMLIN. Zac C (6731) AirFMFPac to 
MARTD 


TRAM, Adolph J (0141) MARTD Glen 
to MB_NV NorVa FFT 

TRAMMEL, ‘go C (0369) 2dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen 

TUCK, Calvin § (1371) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrns CamL 

VALESANO, Victor (3537) 2dMAW to 
viten a CamLej 

ATES, Clifton P (0369) MAG-31 to 
VAINMERRD 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


ADAMS, Richard W (6412) 2dMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS NorVa 
ALLEN, Joe B (1169) MCB 29 Palms 


Div 
ALSWORTH, Leslie R (2529) ItstMar- 
Brig to ForTrps Caml 
A eas ther Walter L (6412) Ist- 
ARMSTRONG, opal (6413) istMAW 
to MCAS Mojave Calif 
ARTZ, Robert E ee? istMarDiv to 
MarCorComp Kore 
ey Cecil B (1169) MCAS CherPt 
CB CamLej 
ASKEW. Harold E on istMAW to 
2dMAW MCAS CherP 
BAKER, Julian E (y71) ForTrps to 


Cc Ga 
BASS me C (0141) IstMarBrig 


to Ww 
BERTRAND, Gerald A_ (2529) 2dMar- 
Div to IstMarBrig Oahu TH 
BLAIR_ JR, “Pr ag M este) MCB 
o Camp Smed ley, 
BLAUVELT, treat” °R (6641) IistMAW 
to MCAS El Toro 
BODZIAK, Henry M_ (0144) MarTra- 
RepiGru-20 to HQMC 
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BRENNAN, Joseph P (7041) 2dMAW 
Edenton NC to MCAS El Toro FFT 
BROWN, Leonard R (3311) MCSC Bar- 

stow Calif to MCB CamPen FFT 
BURROUGHES, “wy A (3049) 4th 


Harrell C (1381) MCAAS 
Mojave Calif to IstMarDiv 

CALHOUN, Rufus E (6741) 2d4MAW to 
istMarBrig Oahu T 


CALIBANI, Eugene A (1169) 2dMAW 
to 2dMarDiv 

CAMERON, Garry “M” (4313) MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay to f 

CAMPBELL JR, William F_ (6413) Ist- 


MAW to 2dMAW MCAS CherPt 

CAPECE, Anthony (3049) MCSC Albany 
Ga to MCB CamPen FF 

CARMICHAEL, Lawrence L_ (6413) Ist- 
MAW to 24MAW MCAS CherPt 

CARRES, John L (6413) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Mfs : 

CARTER, Lesley V (3061) AirFMFPac 
to IstMarDiv 

CASHWELL, Ray B (3516) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCS Quant 

CLARK, Owen C (0141) MB NAS CorpC 
to MCS Quant 


CLARKE, Teddy D (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 
COBB, Alton A (0369) MB NAD Ft 


Mifflin to MCS Quan . 
COLLINS, Lewis A (0761) MCB CamLej 
to MCB 29 Palms Calif 
CONDON JR, John J (1169) 24MAW to 
B Chasn ; 
CONRAD, Andrew H (0811) ItstMarDiv 
to 9th MCRRD 
COOK, Charles H (6413) 24MAW New 
River to MCAS Kaneohe Bay 
COOK, Loy E (0141) MCSC Albany Ga 
to 24MAW MCAS CherPt 
COUGHLIN JR, John J (1381) 2dMar- 
» Robe 


MB NS 
Treasure Is to MCB CamPen 
CRAWFORD, Lee (3049) MCSC Bar- 
stow Calif to IstMarDiv ' 
CRAVEN, Jethro (1371) 3dMarDiv to 
istMAW AirFMFPac 
CROSTIC, Roy E (3371) 2dMAW to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
DANIELS, Howard T (1371) MB Pearl 
to FurTrps CamLe 
DAVILA, Trinidad J (1169) MB Chasn 
to ForTrps CamLej 
AV R_ (6413) IstMAW to 


her 
James E (2639) IstMAW to 
8 ge CamLej 


e 
DAVIS, Raymond L_ (081!) 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
DAWSON, Byron L (3121) AirFMFPac 
to MCSFA SFran 
DE LA GARZA, Luis F (0141) MB NB 
LBeach to MCB CamPen T 
DICKSON, Ted O (0369) IstMAW to 


mLej 
DOUGHERTY, Richard P (6431) 2d- 
MAW to iIstMarBrig Oahu TH 
DUGAN, Robert S (0369) MCB CamPen 
MCRRD 


Thomas F (0211) MCAAS 
ate to FMFLant NB rv 


EDMUNDS, James. P (0369) 12th 
MCRRD to MCB CamPen FFT 
ELLIS, Martin J (0121) 3dMarDiv to 


ForTrps CamLej 
FAIRCHILD, Cecil A (3537) MarCor- 
Comp Korea to at 


FARRA, Elwood D_ (661 2dMAW to 
istMarBrig Oahu T id 
HER, Bernard (0369) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD PI FFT HQMC 

FILKO, Joseph J (3537) Sth MCRRD 
to ForTrps CamLej 

FITZGIBBONS, William J (3071) Ist- 


MarBrig to MCAS El Toro 
FLORES, George A_(6412) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAAS Beaufort 5 
FORTIER, Edward J (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 
deg My ey L (1371) 2dMarDiv 
' 


to MCR C FFT HQ . 

FRAWLEY, James E (0231) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCR FFT HQM 

FRIAS JR, Manuel (7141) IstMAW to 
ForTrps CamLej 

FROST, Alwyn E (1811) MCB CamPen 
to RD PI FFT HQMC ‘ 

FUTCH, Russell C (2171) 2dMarDiv to 
CRD Pi FFT {2th MCR a 

GAGNON, Donald R (1811) tstMarDiv 
o MCB CamPen FFT 

GARVEY, James _ E (3411) HQMC to 


MCB CamPen F 
GASILLAS, Joe C (1833) 8th MCRRD 


to istMarD 
(3371) MCS 


i 

GELUSO, Salvatore A 
Quant to MCB CamPen FFT 

ry Howard Gee MCB CamPen 
0 


RD Pl FF Q 

GILES, Roy W (2511) IstMAW to Ist- 
MarDiv CamPen 

GILSON, Albert E (6481) IstMAW to 
ForTrps CamLe: 

GLEYZAL, Robert N (1341) MCB Cam- 
Lej_to MarCorSupActy Phila 

ay tig id (6432) 2dMAW to 

(6731) IstMAW to 

(0141) J-t Stf 


MC 
GONZALES, Alesandro (6413) IstMAW 
to MAD NATTC Jax 
GRAY, Lester S (0369) IstMarBrig to 


3dMarDiv 
GROSS, Francis P (0141) 2dMAW to 


GRUCA, Adam P (0141) MCRD, PI to 
B NTC G 


akes 

GRUWELL, Don D (3516) 2dMarDiv to 

MCRD PI FFT ¥ 

GUNNING, Kenneth E (3049) IstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen F 

GURR, Steven J (3537) MCB CamLej 


to MCS Quan 
GUSMAN, Guadalupe (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to MB NB Gtmo 


HALL, John A_ (7113) MARTD MARTC 
NAS Dal to MCAS Ej Toro FFT 

HAMBY, Lloyd (3537) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to FMFLant CamLe 

HAMILTON, Melvin J (2771) 3dMarDiv 


Palms 
Robert L (0141) H&SBn 


HARGRAVE, Rutherford (4029) HQMC 
to MarCorSupActy Phila 

HARPER, Joseph G (1349) MB SubB 
NLon to MCB CamLej 

HARRISON, James E (6461) IstMAW 
to 24MAW MCAS CherPt 

HARTMAN, Robert N (0369) MCB 
CamPen to MCRD PI FFT HQMC 
HASTINGS, Charles H (1169) MCB 
CamPen to IstMarDiv 

HAVEL, John H (6600) IstMAW to 
MCAS er 


alms 
Thomas L 
MAW to 2dMAW Beaufort SC 
HIGH, Leon (0841) IstMAW to 24MAW 
MCAS Cher 
HILTON, Richard G (3049) IstMAW to 
2dMarDiv CamLej 


HODGE, Robert L (7041) MAG-31 to 
S El Toro 
HOLLINGSHEAD, Dale D_ V_ (4029) 
CAS CherPt to 8th 


MCRRD 
HORTON, William W (3371) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS El To 


ro 
HORWATT, Charles (3371) 3dMarDiv to 


2d MarDiv 

HOUGHTALING, Thomas C_ (1349) 
MCSC Albany Ga to MCS ,Quan 
URD, James (2771) tstMarDiv to 
MC SDiego y 

JACKSON JR, Lewis L (0369) 2dMar- 
Div to MCRD PISC FFT HQMC 


F Q 

JAMERSON, Herbert C (2771) 3dMar- 
Div to 2dMarDiv 

JELLISON, Allan W (2771 2dMarDiv to 
MB NTC GLakes 

JODELL, Bruce E (0231) MAG-31 to 
MCB CamPen FF 

JONES, Clifford H (3061) MCB CamLej 
VR a Kaneohe Ba 


ly 
JORDAN, George E (1169) MB NB 
Mare to ItstMarDiv 
KEASLER, Robert T (6481) MAD 
NATTC Mfs to MCAS El 
KEEL JR, John O (2161) MCSC Al- 
bany Ga to MCAS El Toro FFT 


KENDERS, Arthur C (2511) MCRD PI 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

KILGER, Jack T (0369) MB NPG Dahl- 
gren to 2dMarDiv 

KING, William E (1169) ItstMarDiv to 
MCRD SDiego 

KITCHNER, Albert H (0141) 24MAW 
to 6th MCRRD 


KNERR, Richard L (0369) MCS Quant 
to istMarBrig O 

OEPFER, Robert J (2771) IstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 4 

KOWALESKI, Leonard J (0141) MCS 
Quant to 9th MCRR 

KRAFT, Alvin G (3516) HQMC to 
MARTD MARTC NAS D 


vr 
Stanley M (1811) MB Wash- 
MCRD PI FFT HQMC 
DALL, Donald W (3049) Ist- 
1-1 Stf 4thRfiCo Rome Ga 

Robert Q (i811) 9th 

to MCB CamPen FFT 
TTE, Glenwood (2639) istMarDiv 

to MCAS El Toro FFT 

LAMBKA, Harvey L (3141) MCB Cam- 
iat to 5th MCRRD 


LOVOIE, Edward J 6441 MAD 
NATTC Mfs to 2dMAW Beaufort SC 

LEACH, Lester C (3049) MCRD PI to 
1-§ 2dDepSupBn Phila 

LEAVY, Joseph T (0161) HQMC to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

LINK, Louis A (1841) HQMC to 2d- 


arDiv 
LOEWY, Kurt (4631) MCRD PI to MCB 
CamPen FFT 
(3049) IstMarDiv to 


LOLLAR, Leon L 
1-1 3dAmphTracCo Galv 
C (0141) tstMarDiv 
HQM 


LORENTZ, William B (0141) ItstMar- 
Brig to IstMarDiv 

LYNCH, Buck L (6641) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Dal 

MACE, Dwight W (0369) MCRD PI to 
HQMC FFT 

MACK, Lewis W (3516) tstMarDiv to 
MCRD SDiego 

MANN, Thomas J (0141) MarTraRepl- 
Gru-20 to H 

MARCUS, Samuel C (6461) IistMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

MARINO, Joseph (6461) MCAAS Beau- 
fort SC to MCAS E! Toro 

MAROHN, Irving C (6413) MAD 
NAT AW 


TC to 24M Beaufort 
MATHIEU, Joseph W (3049) IstMCRRD 
to ForTrps CamLej 
WELL, James (6614) MAD NATTC 
Jax to {stMarBrig Oahu TH 
MAY, Rolland L (1539) ForTrps FMF- 


Lant to . 

MEHL, Alfred L (3371) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherP 

MCFERRON, James R (2645) 2dMarDiv 
to HQM 

MC GEE, Lioyd R fetes) MCRD Pi to 


MCB CamPen FF 
MC one Roland G (571!) tstMarDiv 


to HQ 
MC GUIRE, Ro = ant) 9th MCRRD 
m 
(2539) MCAS 


to istMarDiv CamPen 
MC ILVANE, James F 

i CB CamPen FFT 

SH, James F (0811) 9th 

D to ForTrps 29 Palms ; 
R, Norbert H_ (3049) IstMarDiv 
CamPen FFT 

John E (4671) 3dMarDiv to 
mPen 
A, Elmer J (6412) tstMAW 


MCAS CherPt 
Lawrence K (0141) 2d- 


BNSA 
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TRANSFERS (cont.) 


MC KEON JR, John H (6413) IstMAW 
to MCAS CherPt 
MCLAIN, Dempsey M_ (0369) IstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
MC MULLIN, Charles E (2645) IstMar- 
me. to MCAS El Toro FFT 
NZIES™ nny BI (6431) MAG-31 to 


(3516) MCB 
—s4. Guy fs = MAD NATTC 

MIEHL, ; Robert 3 4 (0368) 2dMAW to MB 
MILES, Brigos Fy agg paces Quant to 


MB Lualualei Oahu 
— fe E ‘ov61) MCB Cam- 


jene D (0369) IstMarBrig to 
wm etiarD 
are Raipy A (3537) MCB CamPen 
RD PISC FFT 


OON, Samual O (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS Ch 
MOORE, Joe ‘‘A” (2529) 2dMarDiv to 


MORAN, Robert C (igi MCSFA 
eons Va to 2dMarDiv 
MORENO, Efren E 70369) istMarBrig 
MOR a MCRRD 
ROW, Lee E (1841) ForTrps FMF- 
heat to MarCorSupActy Phila 
MORTIMER, Warren G (3049) MCB 
ComLej to I-i 29thinfCo 
MOYNIHAN, Robert “, ew tl ea 
Portsmouth NH to Ca 
MOYER, Ernest F (3571) MB "NAD 
Hastings Nebr to IstMarBrig 
RR, Gordon W (3371) 12th MCRRD 


to MCB CamPen FFT 

NAIMO, Joseph (6441) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to IstMarBrig Oahu TH 

NEECE, James R (3061) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to 24MAW New River 

NELSON, Ronald R (2639) IstMarDiv 
to HQMC F 

NEWTON, John T ald AirFMFPac to 
MCAS El Toro FF 

NICKESON, Bay D (ope) MCRD 
SDiego to MarCorComp Korea 

oat Raymond E (3049) 2dMarDiv 

MCB CamPen FFT 

NORCROSS, David L (3051) AirFMF- 
Pac to IstMarDiv 

NORDSTROM JR, -—. E (4611) Ist- 


MAW to MCAS Cher 
NORWOOD, Richard + * 6621) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCAS El Toro FFT 


NOYES, Glen V_ (6413) AirFMFPac 
to MARTD MARTC Seattle Wash 
O'BRIEN, William F (3049) MCS 

foot to MCB CamPen FFT 


OGDEN, Samuel L (0369) MB NRC 
NorVa to MCB CamPen T 
OREN, Rupert E (3049) are to 


1-1 98th InfCo Clarksburg 
= han seg (0369) MCRD PI to 
MCB Cam F 
OSBORNE, Ralph (0369) 1-1 Stf 93d- 
InfCo Joplin Mo to 2dMarDiv 
OYLER, Ray A _ (0369) MCS Quant to 


MCRD PI FFT HQMC 

PACE, Malcolm H (6511) MAD NATTC 
Jax to MAD NAS PaxRiv 

PAQUIN, Joseph J (1811) HQMC to 
2d MarDiv 

PAVICK, “Michael (3069) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 

PATTERSON, James E (3371) AirFMF- 


Pac to tstMarBrig Oahu TH 


PEASLEY, William A (3537) MAG-31 
to MarCorComp Korea 
PEER, Ernest G (6741) IstMAW to 


sc 
PENNEY, Thomas F (6413) IstMAW to 
NATTC Jax 


PETERSON, Harold E (6671) MAD 
Mugu to MAD NATTC 


(3371) MCAS 
F amLej 
PETRONZIO” John A (0369) 3dMarDiv 
ar 


to 
PHILLIPS IR, Bernard D (2543) 3d- 
MarDiv to IstMarDiv 
a LLIPS, Charles H (6441) MAD 
ATTC Mfs to MCAS El Toro FFT 


a ae James B 


PHILLIPS, Claude L (3371) MCRD PI 
to CamPen T 

PITTS, Earle E (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv CamLej 

PLIGHTA, Walter P (3371) MCRD 
SDiego to MCB CamPen FFT 

PODUFALSKI, Edward A_ (0849) For- 
Trps to MCB CamPen F 

POWERS, yde E (7113) MB NAS 
Lakehurst to MCAS El Toro T 

P ER, ert B (3371) tstMar- 
Brig to 2dMarDiv 
CK Everette C (6413) 2dMAW 
Edenton to MCAS El Toro FFT 

a. William 3 (1831) MCRD PI 
to MCB CamPen T 

RAMSEUR, Joe D (2111) MB Lake 


MeadB to IstMarDiv CamPen 

REEVES, Hamill W_ (6413) istMAW to 
MARTD MARTC Seattle Wash 

RHODES, Dennis T (6481) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

RICHARDSON JR, Jesse A (0811) For- 


Trps to IstMarDiv 
ROARK, Guy W _ (2543) IstMAW to 
ForTrps Cam Lej 
ROBERTO, Salvatore S (3537) MAG-31 
to ForTrps CamLej 
RONZO, John (0761) FMF- 
Lant to MCB 29 Palms 


ForTrps 


ROSENBERG, (1539) H&SBn 
FMFPac to ForTrps CamLej 
ROSZAK, George E A aad MAD NATTC 
to MCAS EI T 


oro 

RUPPEL, Richard . oid AirF MF Pac 
to MCB CamPen F 

SANFORD, Jack L (0369) istMarDiv to 
MB FleActy Yokosuka Japan 

Se. John J a MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCS Qua 

SCHINDLER, Alfred K (2639) IstMAW 


ej 
Charlie ad (0141) 


CS Qua 
SCHWEIGERT, Raiph O (3371) istMar- 
Brig to 2dMarDiv 


Robert 


SCOTT, Bobby H a istMAW to 
2dMAW MCAS Che 

a hd JR, Joseph A Pt3071) MCSC Al- 
a 


ny Ga to MCAS El Toro FFT 
aU MAD NATTC 


9 Palms 
SHERDA, James ol ieai3). 


George A 
= 29 Palms to IstMarBrig Oahu 


SHORES Clebourne D (6727) IstMAW 
to 24MAW MCAS CherPt 

SHOVAR, Robert J (2771) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 


MAG-31 
(3371) 


SINGER, James L_ (3371) 2dMAW to 
istMarBrig Oahu T 

SINGLETON, William P (0741) For- 
Trps to MCB 29 Palms 

ER, Paul H_ (0141) 2dMAW to 

MarCorCruitSta Pgh 

SMITH JR, James E (3071) IstMAW 
to MCAS Ch 

SMITH, John F_ (0121) ItstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

SMITH, Joseph B (3049) ForTrps to 
MCB CamPen F 

SMITH JR, Lake (0141) 2dMAW to 
HQMC 

SOHAYDA, Louis (0369) _LanForTra- 
UPac Coronado to IstMarDiv 

PENCE, Jack L_ (6431) MAD NATTC 
Jax to MCAS El Toro FF 

SPRINKLE, Joe E (7041) — Quant 
to MARTD MARTC NAS 

STACK, James E (3311) MCAS Miami 
Fla to MCRD PI 

) LER, arry F (4131) ne NRC 
ae Elliott to MCB 


Cc i Ca 
STANFORD, Carl L (0369) MCRD PISC 
to bd Mar Div 
— TON, Lewis D (3619) MCS Quant 
o MCAS El Toro 
STINSON. Philip L (0369) MCB Cam- 
Lej to I-! 3rd RflCo Nash 
STREETER, Charlies H (0369) 2dMarDiv 


o MCB CamPen FF 
STEMPER, Robert G (6481) MCAS 
CherPt to IstMarBrig Oahu TH 
STRUCK, Richard H (7041) IstMAW 


to MARTD MARTC NAS NorVa 
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"Here's another recruit requesting Special Services!" 
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owesney. Ned (6412) MARTD 
ARTC NAS Bkiyn to IstMarDiv 
SZAFRANSKA ——- J (0369) 3dMar- 


Div to 2dMar 
rae ec Edward m4 (0141) = Ist- 
ForTrps CamLej 
TAYLOR. ° Gilb ert RY (3516) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCS Qua 
TETER, Elmer T mt183t) MCS Quant to 
MCRD PI FFT 
(1316) MCSFA 


THAYER, John € 
SFran to IstMarDiv 
THIEMT, Ralph 4 seizt NAAS Eden- 


ton NC to HQMC F 
br age Charles D (1833) MCS 
ForTrps CamLej 

THOMPSON, Gerald. L (2539) ForTrps 
to MCB CamPen FFT ‘ 

THOMPSON, Harry | (0369) IstMarDiv 
to MCRD Pi FFT HQMC 

THORPE R, Raymond W_ (6431) 
HQMC to MCAS Ei 

TIBBITS, William S (2771) _ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen 

TITTERMARY, John (1519) MCS 
Quant to MCRD PI FFT HQMC 


TRENARY, Frank H (1833) IstMarBrig 


Gerald O (3049) MB 
NAD Hastings Nebr to MCB CamPen 
JR, Francis H (6441) 2dMAW 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
Dorothy L (0141) 4th 


to MCS Quan a 
LD, Robert (2561) 3dMarDiv 
istMarDiv 


ms 
WA Sam_J_ (0369) 
to MCRD PI FFT HQ 
istMAW 
ForTrps to 


Cc 
38 


WALKER, sig ote J (7141) 
to Fort rps CamLej 
ALKER (2771) 


0 Jax 

WARD, George B (0141) — MCAF 
New River to MCB Cam 

WEAVER JR, Alfred 8 (6413) istMAW 
wit MCAAS ee Calif 
ELSH, Willia E (6614) MAD 
WRATTC Mfs to "MCA S El Toro FFT 
WELZ. Stanley (1169) MCAAS Mojave 

wats to istMarDiv 


HITE, Adolph A (3537) 2dMAW to 
CRD PI FFT HQM 
WHILDE, John H (3049) I-31 Stf 2d- 
DepSupBn Phila to 2dMarDiv 
WILLIAMS, Arthur K_ (0141) MCB 
CamPen to MCB CamPen FF 
WILLIAMS, Edward M_ (6511) MAD 


Ti 
LFE, Paul E (01! MB “Treasure 


is to IstMarDiv 


Moon _. O (3071) IstMAW to 
or 
WOOD, Dillon L (5711) IstMarBrig to 
2dMarDiv 
bat of ibert L (6442) IstMAW to 


dMAW MCAS CherPt 
WOODHAM JR, Hessie J (3311) MCRD 


PISC to MCB CamPen FFT 

WORLEY, Ralph F (0369) HQMC to 
2dMarDiv 

WOZNIAK, John L (0368) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD PISC F 

WYNN JR, Joseph D_ (0231) FMFLant 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

YOUNG Raymond C (6442) MAD 
| pad ke Mis to MAG-14 2dMAW 

ent 
ZAKRZEWSKI, Zenon (6413) IstMAW 


to ForTrps CamLej 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


Mar Biv Merle W (2533) 3dMarDiv to 
ar 

RRE, Lorenzo F (3371) ItstMarDiv 
) en 

ANA, Gerald K (3311) MCRD 
fe EIT 


LBERTINE, George E (2111) istMar- 
Brig to_IstMarDiv 
IMOND, William J (0141) 2€MAW to 
stMarBrig Oahu TH 
LEN Raymond K —_ (6511) MAD 
NATTC Jax to IstMarBrig Oahu TH 
ALOIS!, William S (1533) MCSFA 
SFran to IstMarDiv 
AMSLER, ge og P (6412) MARTD 
MARTC Jax to MCAAS Beaufort 
Arthur (3041) AirFMF- 
meso (3537) MCAS 
Richard T (0848) 6th 
o MCB CamPen 
ARNOLD, Jimmy H (1341) ForTrps to 
CamPen 
RD, Billy D 2dMarDiv to MCB 
Peter J (3071) MCS Quant 
Toro 
F (3516) IstMarDiv 
en FF 
(0141) IstMAW to 
(3371) ForTrps to 
(1169) 2dMarDiv to 
Barry H (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
iv 
Gilbert R 2dMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS NorVa 
A aed 2dMarDiv to 


A obi J (7113) MarTra- 
eplGru-20 to tstMarBrig Oahu 
RTELL, Harold E ( 


TE 
aaecoagee 
m 
* ae 
°o 
> 
oe 
3 
2 


i] 
oO 


= 
is) 
a 


CamP: 
Charles H 








—. ere 5 oe cot4t) ForTrps FMF- 

‘a 

BAY YARD. Henry D 141) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv CamLej 

BEHRENS, — F (2771) ForTrps to 


MCB Cam 

BELCHER, Richard D_ (3516) MCSC 
Barstow to MCB CamPen 

BINETTE, Reginald A. (0369) MB NAD 
Bing ham Mass to MCB CamPen 

BLADES. Charles W MCS Quant to 


istMarBrig Oahu T 

BLEVINS, Elmer _L (0369) MB NB 
NorVa to 2dMarDiv 

BOATMAN JR, Harry (1345) MCRD 
Pi to istMarDiv Cam 

BOEHME Pe H 4H ee ist 
MCRRD to MCB CamPen 

BOND, George L (3516) Wesco Camp 
Smedley to istMarDiv 

BONNEY JR, Ro _ C (3064) HQMC 
to MCRD SDie 

BOWDEN, John 7 (3531) 2dMarDiv to 
istMarBrig Oahu 

a tS, ». Paul L (0843) IstMarDiv to 


R 
CamPen 
BOYLAN, ‘Thomas F (0369) MCB Cam- 
en to MCB 29 Paims 
Gary O (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


BRADLEY, 

istMa rDiv 

BRADY, Robert L (6841) IstMAW to 
ForTrps CamLej 

BRAKEFIELD, William D (1316) For- 
Trps FMFPac to ItstMarDiv 
BRANDON Benny T Ne oa MCB 
CamPen t CB CamPen 

BREY, Edwin D (4312) MCAS Miami 
to 9th MC 

RINK, Chester V (6412) MARTD 


MARTC NorVa to ItstMarBrig Oahu 
BROCK, Melton D (1443) 3dMarDiv to 


mLej 
Ronald D (0141) H&SCo 
snoan Smedley to MCB 29 Palms 
ROWN, Benjamin N (3516) 3dMarDiv 
“7 IstMarDivy CamPen 
BROWN, Kenneth G (6511) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Olathe to IstMarBrig 
BROWN, Leon C (0811) MCRD PI to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
BROWNLOW, John W 2dMAW 
(6412) MAG-12 
Ss 
Francis L (2561) MCAS 
n FMFPac Oahu 
(1461) AirFMFPac 


to LanForTraPac Coronado 
BUESS, Charley M (1371) MCB Cam- 
to 
istMAW to 


CamPen 

Paul B_ (6413) 
2dMAW MCAS CherPt 

BURNETT, _, a. "(3611) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCSC rstow 

BURNETT, ay Vv (0141) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamPen FFT 


(6412) 


BURNETTE, Ralph G (0141) H&SBn 
FMFPac_to ItstMarDiv FF 

BURNS, Robert P (0369) MAG-3! to 
MCB CamPen 

BURNS, William E (0369) Pa NRC 
Camp Elliott to MCB Cam 

CALKINS, John N_ (6412) MartraRepl- 
Gru-20 to MARTD MARTC Bklyn 

CALL, Jerry D ge MAD NATTC 
Mfs to istMarBrig Oah ; 
CAMPBELL ee : 11861) istMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Pal - 

CARPER, gy ® z (1841) tstMarDiv 
to ‘tei 29 P. . 

CARR, Paul 079539) 3dMarDiv to 
Focires CamLej 

CARTER, pee L (1861) ForTrps 


FMFLant to 1-1 Mattydale NY 
E William L (201) 3dMar- 


Lej 

(3049) MCB CamLej 

AR ye J (8531) tstMarBrig 

CASTELLENTE. Anthony R (1371) tst- 
MAW to ItstMarDiv 

CHAMBERS, Richard (0441) @dMarDiv 

iv 

Irving P_ (1371) 

IstMarBrig pas 

6412) MAD 
N C Mfs ARTD NAS Bklyn 

CHIPMAN, Robert L (3049) 2dMAW- to 
MB NB Bklyn 

CHRISTAKOS. Peter N (6413) IstMAW 
to 24MAW MCAS CherPt ‘ 

CILLEY, Herbert L (4111) 3dMarDiv 
to MCS Quant 

CHASE, Arthur P (1371) MCB CamLej 
to MCB CamPen 

ayy —, ‘., (3041) MCS Quant 

JR, wittiam J (2533) ForTrps 

Frank ™M (6412) MAD 

C Mfs to MCAAS Beaufort 

S. Robert T (6641) IstMAW to 

WwW MCA 

ForTrps 


NorVa 
istMAW to 


ForTrps 


a Rag ew H ta3831) 


2d Mar CamLej 

coTTLe. ‘Stantey” E (1831) MCS Quant 
to oe. Fa, FFT 

CRAIN, Leo M (2771) MCRD SDiego 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

CRAWFORD, John A (3041) Ist 
MCRRD to 2dMarDiv 

CRAWFORD, Leland D (0811) MCRD 
Pi_to istMarBrig Oahu 

CURT, Wiiliam & (0369) HQMC to 
2dMar Div CamLej 

DAHLBERG, Robert H aaa Ist- 
MCRRD to ForTrps Cam 

DAVEY, Lester P (6412) MARTC NAS 
LBeach to IstMarBrig Oah 

DAVIDSON, Kenneth M (6611) MARTD 
MARTC NAS to ItstMarBrig 


DAY, Wardell (3613) MCAF New River 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
bl —- 


DEWBERRY, Clyde L 
FMFPac to IstMarDiv CamP. 

DE WITT, Glen D (0761) MCB. Sesetas 

to MCB 29 Palms 


SIETEICK, Stanley S$ (3371) ForTrps 
to MCAS ElToro 
DRAKE, ye A (3371) ForTrps to 


RYDER Bone 
DRYD oboe. 4 (01t1t) MB NAD 
Oahu to IstMar 


DUKE, o B (4312) MCB CamLej 
to MCAS ElToro 

DURYEA, Donald D (6481) ItstMAW 
to MAD NATTC Mfs 

DYCKMAN, Lester R (3041) istMarDiv 
to MB NAS Miramar SDiego 

EATON, Donald D_ (6412) MAG-3!1 to 
MCAS ElIToro F 

EDWARDS, David W (6641) MARTD 
fy NAS LBeach to MCRD 

iego 

EDWARDS, Howard J (i811) 8th 
MCRRD to MCB CamPen FFT * 
ELDRED, Robert W (2771) MCRD 
SDiego to MCB CamPen F 
EPPERSON, Kenneth N (0161) H&SBn 
FMF Pac 2dMarDiv Cam 

a gS ag David (6713) AirFMFPac 

MB NA akehurst 
ETHERTON, Arth - .§ (0441) IstMar- 


Brig to ForTrps CamLej 
EUB pel MCAS ch a = istMAW to 


2dMA 

EVERS” Louis meray) 2dMarDiv to 
Cc Geaten 7 7 

FEASELMEN, "charles go * apes 
to MARTD MARTC NA 

FEATHERS, nase Cc (811) MCRD 
SDiego to IstMarBrig Oahu TH 

FETTERLY, Edgar D (0141) MB NRC 
NorVa to MCB CamPen FFT 


er hoe (2533) 3dMarDiv to 
FIEL a ‘o. eye E  aaiaiag MCB Cam- 


Lej 

FITZPATRICK. py 5 (3041) IstMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen 

ag Elzie R_ (2561) ItstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FF 

FRYSON, Charlie (3371) MAD NATTC 
Jax to IstMarBrig Oahu 

UNK, a R__ (0231) noua to 


ARTD ARTC NAS 
GABRIEL, Billy K (6641) 


istMAW to 
MCAS E!Toro 
GAGNE, Paul R oe) 1-1 Stf Con- 
nellsville Pa to 2dMarDiv 
ay oe. J (0141) AirFMF Pac 
GARRISON, Arthur (3011) MB China 
Lake to IstMarDiv 
SON, Louis (3051) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 
= ' Roland T (5711) 2dMarDiv 
B CamPen 
GEHRDES. Robert P (2111) 3dMarDiv 
to IistMarDiv 
GEHRING ik, Paul on MCAS 
CherPt to MCAS ElToro FFT 
GEIGER, Ronald (5546) MB Pearl to 
2dMarDiv 
GIBBONS, Robert R (0369) MB NB 
Gtmo to 2dMarDiv 
GIBSON, Billy J (6651) ItstMAW to 
2dMAW MCAS CherP’ 
—_ ERT, Howard s (3261) IstMarBrig | 


to MCB CamLe. 
—, Bobby J (3531) 


Toro 
Alfred J (6613) 
ATTC Mfs 
WSKI, Stanley A 

0 


MCS Quant to 
istMarBrig to 
(2771) MB NS 


NATTC Jax to istMarBrig Oahu 
GOODLETTE, Richard E (0848) 2dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen FFT 
GOUTHRO, a G (0369) MB 


Pearl to IstM 
“as Y, Andy (0368) MCRD SDiego to 
MCB CamPen 


am 
— JR, Danie) J (0369) HQMC to 


arDiv 
GREEN, Ernest E (3531) eam ” seapaiaien 
Pnela to ForTrps Camb 

James . (3613) MCS 


Tor 
GREENWOOD, ceeen A (3371) ItstMar- 
Div to MCB Cam 
GR coae’ Richard. F (0369) Ist 
to CamPen 
H&SBn 


iw, James A (1169) 
rDiv 
(6621) 2dMAW to 
na 
Wallace D (2511) MCSC 
ej 
(6501) — Air- 
OTS China Lake 
DER, Richard L (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 
GWINN, Robert P_ (0141) MCB CamPen 
RD PI 


to MC. 
HACKETT, ow E (3041) 3dMar- 
MCRD 


Div to MCRD P 
(0811) 
MARTD 


HADAWAY, Harold P 
F 
G naid L_ (64 
NAS Columbus to MCAS E!Toro 


oOnann 
uupohert pada ta 

z 

iz) 

> 

> 

= 

® 

ES 

= 


c 
2 


HALE, Freddie J (0369) MCRD PI to 
B NB NorVa 

HALL JR, Charles A (1341) MCSFA 
SFran_ to itstMarDiv CamPen 


HAMPTON, Napoleon N (3111) IstMAW 
to MCAS El!Toro 

HARDING JR, Francis W (0141) MCS 
Spent to MCB CamPen FFT 

HARGRAVE JR, om Ist- 


B 
HARGROVE, Walter (0369) MCRD PI 
to 2dMarDiv FMF CamLej . 
MCB 


CamLej to Cam 

HARRIS, Joseph 'p (3516) "FM FLant to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

HARRIS, Izziah (1345) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps FMFLant CamLej 

HARRIS, Robert S_ (3051) AirFMFPac 
to IstMarDiv CamPen 

HATCH, David E fe) prove Barstow 
to MCRD Pi FFT HQM 

MCB CamLej 


HAUCK, Robert * Gas 
to istMarBrig Oahu TH 
END 





LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new bril- 
liant green and gold binder ideal to: 


*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 





*Add on 
additional touch 
to your = 

Wray shel 


Ne 


ae 





*Save money— mE 
This is the newest edition of 
an old favorite with Leather- 
neck readers. The popular 
binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strength- 
ened for extra wear, and the 
Marine emblem is embossed 
both on the front and spine in gold. Best of all, due to 
the demand for these quality binders) THE PRICE 
HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds 
twelve issues of LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines 
with the flexible, all metal, hangers supplied with the 
binder. 

Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The 
low price of $2.00 includes handling and postage. 


Cost is lowest yet! 





LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new 
reduced price of $2.00. 


(] Remittance enclosed C) Bill me 
aos Siento ct tna shan ase Saag esti covenagsascyieraagevianeeese Ountaeeenceaaseaeas 
POUR eA ORG Santa wd saga sstba oseandscachyusdsuscasucsuatecacstusancncsiaceescesieastconsesdieasene 
CH Skank pias phi teases tceddayetoavsessadente Segui NO oso oc a Rcarsceiscecrdeandies 








NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL to 


STAFF SERGEANT JOHN D. REID 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS RESERVE 





for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For heroic conduct at the scene of an automobile 
accident a few miles south of Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
on the afternoon of 28 July, 1957. When a car with 
seven occupants swerved off the highway and plunged 
into a pond with a depth of fifteen feet, Staff Sergeant 
Reid quickly removed his clothing and jumped into the 
murky water in a single handed attempt to effect a 
rescue. He succeeded in breaking a window in the sub- 
merged vehicle and managed to remove two of the 
trapped victims to the shore where artificial respiration 
was administered. Staff Sergeant Reid continued his 
rescue efforts by diving down to the submerged auto- 
mobile and attaching cables around portions thereof in 
order that a wrecker on the scene could pull the car 
with the other five bodies onto the shore. During the 
two hour period that he was in the water, Staff Sergeant 
Reid received several painful cuts and bruises from the 
broken window. By his outstanding courage and self- 
less efforts in saving the life of another, he upheld the 
highest traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 








BRONZE STAR MEDAL to 


SERGEANT BOBBIE D. DRYDEN 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For heroic achievement while serving with Battery 
G, Third Battalion, Eleventh Marines, First Marine 
Division (Reinforced), during operations against enemy 
aggressor forces in Korea in November, 1950. Sergeant 
Dryden voluntarily exposed himself to heavy enemy 
small arms fire to carry forward an urgently needed 
radio to a forward observer, thereby enabling the ob- 
server to bring down artillery fire on the enemy which 
was holding up the advance of the battalion. By his 
courage and initiative, Sergeant Dryden contributed 
materially to the successful advance of the infantry unit 
against determined resistance.” : 


The Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in 
commending 


CAPTAIN THOMAS F. ST. DENIS 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For heroism while participating in aerial flight while 
serving with Marine Fighter Squadron FIVE HUN- 
DRED FORTY-THREE on 6 July 1957. As the num- 
ber three member of a three-plane formation, the aircraft 


| of which Captain St. Denis was pilot was struck by a 
| single aircraft from another unit. Despite severe dam- 


age to the aircraft, and mindful of the hazard to himself 
' entailed in remaining in control of such damaged air- 
' craft, he elected to remain at the controls in an effort 
to guide the plane away from the heart of the city of 
Madison, Wisconsin. He successfully concluded an 
emergency flame-out approach landing, with wheels and 
flaps up, and without indication of airspeed, at Truax 
Air Force Base. His gallant conduct, outstanding profes- 
sional skill, and devotion to duty were in keeping with 
the highest traditions of the United States Naval 
Service.” 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL to 


SERGEANT LESTER J. FORST 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For heroic conduct while participating in a para- 
chute jump from an aircraft in flight over Normandy 
Drop Zone, Fort Bragg, North Carolina, on 10 April, 
1957. When a fellow parachutist who was about to 
make a jump caught his foot in the open door of the 
aircraft and fell out, dangling upside down by his left 
foot, with the static line entwined about his neck, Ser- 
geant Forst immediately leaned out of the aircraft door, 
disentangled the static line from around the trapped 
man’s neck, and released him for a normal parachute 
jump. By his outstanding courage, quick initiative and 
prompt actions in saving a fellow serviceman from 
almost certain death, Sergeant Forst upheld the highest 
traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 


The Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in 
commending 


COLONEL JOHN G. WALSH, JR. 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For heroism in rescuing an injured pilot from a 
burning aircraft which crashed at an airfield in Korea 
on the morning of 25 June, 1954. Colonel Walsh was 
a passenger in an F3D jet night fighter plane which was 
making a Ground Control Approach landing during a 
rain shower. When the plane touched down on the 
runway, it could not get sufficient braking action to stop 
and proceeded off the end of the runway where it burst 
into flames. The pilot suffered a broken back and could 
not extricate himself from the cockpit. Despite the grave 
danger of imminent explosion from burning high octane 
gas and live ammunition, Colonel Walsh freed the help- 
less pilot from his seat, lifted him from the cockpit over 
the side of the aircraft and carried him to a point of 
safety from the burning plane. His valiant and unselfish 
action in saving the life of another at great risk to him- 
self was in keeping with the highest traditions of the 


United States Naval Service.” 
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CITATIONS (cont.) 


BRONZE STAR MEDAL to 


PRIVATE FIRST CLASS DAVID G. LONG 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For heroic achievement while serving with Battery 
G, Third Battalion, Eleventh Marines, First Marine 
Division (Reinforced), in action against enemy aggres- 
sor forces in Korea on 7 December, 1950. Volunteering 
to assist the operator of a bulldozer in clearing the road 
of burning ammunition trucks which were halting the 
progress of a truck convoy moving toward Koto-ri, 
Private First Class Long repeatedly exposed himself 
to enemy small arms, machine gun and mortar fire at 
extremely close range in order to provide effective 
cover for his companion, accounting for several enemy 
casualties. By his outstanding courage and daring 


initiative, he was greatly instrumental in allowing the 
convoy to proceed out of the fire-swept area. 





NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL to 


SERGEANT ROGER W. WHALON 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For heroic conduct while serving as a Tank Com- 
mander on Vieques Island, Puerto Rico, on 24 May, 
1957. Observing that a 90-mm. white phosphorous 
round was burning while stowed with other 90-mm. 
ammunition, Sergeant Whalon immediately attempted 
to extinguish the flames to prevent a serious explosion 
and probable loss of life. Realizing that he could not 
extinguish the burning round, he cleared all personnel 
from the danger area, picked up the flaming round and 
carried it to a safe area. Sergeant Whalon, by his quick 
initiative and prompt actions, was directly responsible 
for averting a possible disaster.” 
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NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL 
posthumously to 7 


FIRST LIEUTENANT DALE O. FORTINE 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For heroism as pilot of a photo-reconnaissance 
plane during a routine flight over Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, on 14 January, 1957. When his aircraft caught 
fire, First Lieutenant Fortine elected to remain at the 
controls in an effort to guide the plane toward the ocean 
and thereby avoid crashing into the densely populated 
area below. He ordered his crewman to bail out at 
approximately three thousand feet, while he continued 
in his efforts to direct the rapidly descending craft 
toward the beach or ocean. Realizing that he would 
be unable to reach his destination, First Lieutenant 
Fortine bailed out at approximately two hundred feet, 
an altitude insufficient to permit his parachute to open, 
and sustained fatal injuries as a result of his fall.” 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL to 


SECOND LIEUTENANT ROBERT H. MURRAY 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For heroic conduct while serving with Company I, 
Third Battalion, First Marines, First Marine Division, 
Reinforced, in waters off Camp Pendleton, California, 
during the early morning hours of 10 June, 1957. When 
a Marine accidentally fell into the heavy seas during an 
amphibious landing exercise, and was in danger of being 
drowned or crushed between the transport and landing 
craft, Second Lieutenant Murray plunged into the 
treacherous waters and succeeded in reaching the vic- 
tim and in towing him to a small rescue craft to safety. 
By his prompt and courageous actions in endangering 
his own life to save that of another, Second Lieutenant 
Murray upheld the highest traditions of the United 
States Naval Service.” 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL to 


SECOND LIEUTENANT JOHN L. SHANAHAN 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For heroic conduct while serving as a Member of 
Company C, Third Engineer Battalion, Third Marine 
Division (Reinforced), Fleet Marine Force, during the 
rescue of nine men from drowning in waters at Okinawa 
Shima, Ryukyu Islands, on 5 September, 1956. Volun- 
teering to take his skin diving equipment and join in 
the efforts of other Marines to save a group of Marines 
who had been carried out to sea by a sudden and 
treacherous undertow, Second Lieutenant Shanahan 
proceeded to swim out through the heavy surf and 
went to the assistance of several floundering men with 
his inner tube float. Through his outstanding courage 
and initiative, Second Lieutenant Shanahan was instru- 
mental in the saving of nine lives.” END 
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Indoctrinating The New Man 
by J. L. A. Lembeck 


; = FIRST DAY in boot camp, the 
first inspection, the first parade, and the 
first leave are all vividly etched into the 
memory because they are the first experi- 
ences. Several recurrences of each and 
they become routine. 

Everyone is apprehensive upon confront- 
ing a new situation. We all wish to be suc- 
cessful, and have an innate fear of failure. 
This intensifies the nervous tension growing 
out of first meetings. The NCO’s reaction 
toward the new arrival and the new arrival’s 
reaction toward the NCO will influence 
their future relationship, for this is as much 
a new situation for the NCO as it is for 
the new man. 

If the NCO is visibly disturbed or ill at 
ease, he will give this covert impression to 
the new man. If the new man is equally 
nervous, he will make the poorest of im- 
* pressions on the NCO. Either of these, or 
in combination, will affect the NCO’s ability 
to assert his leadership. At this crisis, if 
the NCO cannot grasp control of the situa- 
tion, he is destined to experience difficulty 
in handling this same individual in future 
situations. This becomes multiplied if there 
are a number of new arrivals as may occur 
with the joining of an incoming draft. 

The new situation can be controlled by 
the NCO if, at the outset, he maintains a 
professional attitude. This calls for ex- 
cellence in military bearing, dress and 
demeanor. In addition to this display of 
professionalism, the NCO initiates the in- 
doctrination process. 
signed to adjust the new arrival to his new 
organization. The indoctrination process 
may be reduced to the following essentials. 

Greet the new man as though he had 
been expected. 

Converse briefly about his previous ex- 
perience. 

Acquaint him with the necessities. 


This process is de-~ 


Introduce him to the people with whom 
he will work. 

Describe the mission of the organization. 

Describe the organizational functions and 
his position in this organization. 

Summarize policies which are peculiar 
to the organization. 

Familiarize him with the rudiments of 
his job and the standards expected of him. 

Answer all his questions or help him to 
find the answers. 

Check with him after a brief period has 
elapsed. 

A brief discussion of each of the above 
will help the NCO in applying them to the 
indoctrinating procedure. 

An effort to relax the new arrival is made 
by the NCO through this cordiality. This 
simple direct approach will warm the new 
man toward the unit in which he is destined 
to spend a year or more. Greeting the per- 
son by name and expressing this welcome 
will give the arrival a sense of being ac- 
cepted and “belonging.” 

A friendly discussion about his previous 
experience will alleviate the nervous ten- 
sion. The effort is not directed toward 
acquiring information, but getting the new 
man to talk about himself. This is not a 
probing technique because anything the 
NCO desires to know about the individual 
is obtainable from the man’s service record 
book. The NCO should be interested in 
the man’s successes and avoid any discus- 
sion of failures. Giving the man an oppor- 
tunity to talk will also provide the NCO 
with personality hints which will be of 
value to the NCO in future dealings with 
the individual. 

The wise NCO will point out billeting, 
messing, exchanges, company office spaces, 
training areas and cleaning stations. The 
NCO may also take the opportunity to 
familiarize the new arrival with the daily 
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FROM OUR READERS (cont.) 


routine, including reveille, chow hours, 
liberty situation, uniform regulations and 
the location of pertinent bulletin boards. 

Introduction to the people with whom he 
will work is important to the man and 
should be made as clearly compatible to 
the man’s personality as is possible. The 
courtesy of clearly pronouncing the name 
of the new arrival must be extended to 
avoid any embarrassment. If the individual 
is shy and retiring, the NCO should intro- 
duce him to a few people and allow him 
to make his own acquaintanceships at his 
convenience. 

The duties of Marines have become so 





varied that it is conceivable that the new 
arrival has never been in the type organiza- 
tion on past duties that he is now joining. 
The odds are against his rejoining a former 
organization on any one enlistment. There- 
fore, it is good practice to instruct him on 
the mission or missions of the unit. The 
sooner he can adjust himself to the 
mission, the more quickly will he under- 
stand his place in the organization and the 
manner in which he contributes to the 
accomplishment of that mission. In a com- 
bat situation, the NCO would not hesitate 
to point out the objective to the recently 
arrived draft, but often fails to describe the 
overall mission of the unit while in garrison. 
However general these may be, missions 
such as “training to assist the regiment in the 
destruction of any enemy force blocking the 
unit in its progress toward its assigned 
objective,” or “to provide aircraft for close 
support missions and the air defense of the 
objective area” are sufficient to awaken the 
team spirit in any man. 

By means of an organization chart, the 
NCO can acquaint the arrival with the 
various functions performed by the organ- 
ization of which his unit is a part, and the 
functions of his unit in this organizational 
structure. 

All units have peculiarities in policies 
which may be called “ground rules,” such 
as “long week-ends”, ownership of auto- 





mobiles, handling of traffic offenses“ and the 
like. The NCO who acquaints the new 
arrival with these ground rules will be doing 
a real service for his immediate commander 
and commanders senior to that commander. 
Disciplinary situations and morale problems 
can be avoided if the new man has a clear 
understanding of local command policies. 
The stigma of a bad beginning will be 
avoided. 

In indoctrinating the recent arrival on his 
new job, the NCO gives him a brief dis- 
cussion of the tasks, a careful demonstra- 
tion, an informal quiz or practice session 
and an understanding critique. These 
essential steps in the teaching process are 
subject to the needs of the situation and 
are applied accordingly. The NCO’s pro- 
fessional knowledge, experience and under- 
standing come into play at this point. No 
less important is his knowledge of the 
human equation and the practice of human 
relations. Impatience, ill-temper and lack 
of understanding will only alienate the new 
arrival or at least make him so fearful that 
the new NCO can be readily labeled as 
practicing “‘negative-leadership.” 

In addition to showing the “how” of the 
job, the NCO sets for the new arrival what 
may be called “standards.” These stand- 
ards may be set by the unit commander 
or may be set by the NCO himself. When 
the new man has proved himself by meeting 
these standards, he may enjoin the enviable 
accolade of a “Good Marine”. 

The first week of the new arrival’s life 
is one of self-adjustment and learning. In- 
cessant advice and often confusing answers 
combine to obstruct this adjustment. The 
NCO who has an acute sense of responsi- 
bility for his subordinates will make every 
effort to expand on answers to the new 
arrival’s questions. Extreme brevity in 
answering these questions discourages 
further questions which may be the key to 
ready adjustment. Although prompt answers 
are desirable, promptness should not be 
practiced at the expense of truthfulness. If 
the NCO cannot answer the question with 
the knowledge that the answer is correct, 
he should find the answer at a later oppor- 
tunity and then convey it to the new man. 

Periodic interviews with the individual 
will determine his progress in the adjust- 
ment cycle. The NCO who fails to check 
on the adjustment of the new arrival is 
remiss in his duties and his responsibility 
to his commander. Supervision of person- 
nel comprises one of the activities charge- 
able to the NCO. In this capacity he detects 
conditions which are not readily apparent 
to the commander. The new arrival is 
closely observed during these supervisory 
expeditions and interviewed to investigate 
his adjustment to the unit and to the unit’s 











functions. This activity includes the ob- 
servation of his tasks and the degree of 
success he has enjoyed in reaching pre- 
scribed standards. Words of deserved en- 
couragement at this time will favorably 
affect the adjustment. 

The above points have been stated in 
terms of a single new arrival. However, 
these techniques are equally applicable to 
a group of new men. Whether the NCO is 
faced by one individual or by several in- 
dividuals, he is confronted by the problem 
of adjustment. 

Regardless of the number, the preceding 
10 techniques insure that the recent arrivals 
will get started satisfactorily on a new 





assignment with a minimum of effort. A 
good start is advantageous to all concerned; 
the new arrival, the NCO, and the organ- 
ization. The new arrival quickly becomes 
a going member of the unit. The NCO has 
reduced his problem of close supervision. 
The battalion or squadron has acquired a 
member who contributes willingly to the 
mission of the unit. 

The NCO who controls the reaction of 
his personnel upon joining the unit, asserts 
his leadership at the outset. The impression 
of this leadership is a lasting one on the 
new man. He will consistently identify the 
source of leadership in his unit with the 
NCO who has indoctrinated him. 


To The Young Marine About To Serve 
by W. Kirk Avery 


I HAVE HEARD all the _ chronic 
complaints of the pseudo-cynical young 
veterans—heroes all, or so they'll tell 
you—who were in once and now say 
only how glad they are to be out. I 
have listened to them as they sat smugly 
together in a bar somewhere, their 
voices loudly mocking the legend which 
first started almost two hundred years 
ago on a Village Green, which so many 
other countless young men before them 
have believed in and died for. 

I have heard and listened, growing 
sicker by the minute, for always there 
are so many people around, young men 
who have not served yet, who hear these 
‘‘Sheroes” expounding, who may _per- 
haps be influenced by their bragging, 
who, of course, have not learned yet 
that the true heroes remain silently 
proud to have been part of the legend 
which is America, their beloved Corps, 
and the free world’s destiny. 

So, you who are about to serve, when 
you hear these cynics shouting how 


rough they had it, how miserable it was, 
what a rotten deal they had, pay no 
attention. 

Look, rather, for the quiet young 
man who will be sitting by himself in 
a corner somewhere; and maybe if 
you’re lucky, he'll tell you about the 
other side of it.... 

About all the buddies he knew who 
quietly, and without fanfare, did every- 
thing that was ever asked of them, and 
then a bit more besides. About the 
equality which comes only on the battle- 
field, in the forward trenches and bunk- 
ers, the skins and the creeds not matter- 
ing there, just that all are Brothers under 
the Flag; that, and staying alive. About 
all it is to be a Marine; how, if you get 
hit, youll never be left to die; com- 
panies have been sent out to bring in 
one man—because someone, somehow, 
will always be there to back you up, to 
drag you safely to cover. About the 
way you feel when you suddenly see 
your Flag floating free over your out- 
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post in an alien land; and realize that 
in your own small, so very personal and 
distinct way, you have helped keep it 
that way; that someday a little boy will 
throw a ball unafraid in a field some- 
where because of it.... 

This is some of what he may say. The 
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legend of service to one’s country is a 
proud one; it has deep value and is rich 
because of the memory of each quiet 
man who gave his life that it might have 
eternal meaning... . 

You who are about to serve, take 
pride in the great heritage which is 
yours to come. The free world every- 
where may depend upon you to help it 
reach tomorrow. 







The Salute 
by Sgt. Thomas P. Bartlett 


Ox: OF THE basic aspects of mili- 
tary courtesy is the salute. It is a gesture 
of respect and a sign of comradeship among 
service personnel. 

Accordingly, it is a uniform gesture; 
meaning that the highest man in rank in 
the Marine Corps returns the salute in the 
same form in which it is rendered to him. 

By saluting first, no officer or man im- 
plies that he is in any sense inferior to 
the senior whom he salutes. 

The words of General John J. Pershing, 
commanding general of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in World War I, indi- 
cated the respect fighting men have for the 
salute. “Send me men who can shoot and 
salute,” he demanded. 

The salute probably originated in the 
days of chivalry when knights in mail 
raised their visors to friends for the pur- 
pose of identification. Because of strict 
adherence to rank, the junior was required 
to make the first gesture. 

Still another probability as to the origin 
of a salute, comes from Roman custom at 
the time of Borgia when assassinations by 
dagger were not uncommon. It became the 
custom to approach each other with raised 
hand, palm to the front, showing that there 
was no concealed weapon. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the 


hand salute as now rendered stems, to some 
degree, from the British Navy. There is 
general agreement that the hand salute is 
actually the first part of uncovering. That 
was the start, uncovering in front of a 
senior. 

Gradually, that was changed into merely 
touching the cap, and now the present 
salute. 

There are many types of salutes: the 
hand salute; the rifle salute at order arms; 
the rifle salute at right shoulder; the rifle 


salute at present arms. Another type of 


salute is eyes right, given by men in ranks 
when passing in review. 

The noisiest salute rendered is a gun 
salute which has quite a history. Actually, 
perhaps in a sadistical sense, there is also 
a bit of humor attached to the gun salutes 
as rendered years ago by not-so-accurate 
gunners. 

During the days of Columbus, after 
firing a salute, it would take as much as 
a half an hour to reload the guns. There- 
fore, the first ship firing the salute showed 
that she came in peace, and after firing the 
gun, was helpless. 

It is said that firing blanks is the safest 
way of firing a gun salute; at least safest for 
the individual being honored. History 
records that at least one man so being 























honored was killed by unskilled gunners 
who blasted him with a cannon ball! 

The origin of a 21-gun salute, an inter- 
national salute, took years to come into 
being. Originally, warships fired salutes of 
seven guns, probably because the number 
had some mystical or symbolical signi- 
ficance. , 

Although regulations stated that the 
salute at sea was seven guns, shore batteries 
were authorized to fire three guns to the 
ship’s one, the difference being due to the 
storage of powder. 





Another type of salute is rendered over 
a grave. Originally, three volleys were 
fired into the air, to “scare away evil spirits 
escaping from the dead.” 

Today, the gun salutes, as rifle salutes 
and hand salutes, are all administered by 
the individual, the group or the ship as a 
sign of respect. 

Dating from the time of Columbus and 
Roman emperors, the salute has become 
an important part of a proud tradition. The 
salute means something . . . . something 


important. Military men learn how to use 
it, and use it well. 


Unauthorized Absence 


by MSgt. Thomas F. Korner 


, WITH proficiency attained 
in the many military skills, most Ma- 
rines also become proficient in the art 
of playing poker. They are quick to 
expound on the rudiments of the game 
and will constantly quote you the two 
cardinal rules, namely: “Never hold a 
kicker” and “Never draw to an inside 
straight.” Like as not, they have learned 
these two principles the hard way by 
dropping a couple of pay checks. For 
it has been proved that by disregarding 
these rules, you may win once in awhile, 
but in the long run you will lose. And 
so, having learned the game, you will 
often hear such prosaic sayings as, “P?’'m 
out, my mother didn’t raise dumb chil- 
dren,” or, “I drop, | know when P’'m 
beat.””’, These men are smart enough to 
realize that when the odds are against 
you, you cannot win. 

The odds on Unauthorized Absence 
are certainly against you and you can- 
not win. Just what is UA? Let us 
analyze it for a minute. It is, first of 
all, a breach of contract and, secondly, 
an act of plain cowardice. 


I wonder how many men have ever 
really read their enlistment contract. 
Particularly the “Oath of Enlistment.” 
Let me refresh your memory. I quote 
in part, “that I will serve them honestly 
and faithfully,” “that I will obey the 
orders of the President of the United 
States and the orders of the officers 
appointed over me.” To these a man 
says, “I do solemnly swear (or affirm ).” 
Below this declaration he affixes his 
most prized  possession—his good 
name. How many men would fight 
at the drop of a hat should someone 
smear their good names, call them liars 
or hypocrites? And yet, they think 
nothing of doing it themselves with an 
act of UA. 

How about cowardice? Doesn't it 
take a brave man to defy the Marine 
Corps and take off? Does it? It is 
probably the easiest thing you'll ever 
have to do. You simply wait for liberty 
call, draw your liberty card and walk 
out the main gate. That takes nerve? 
How about the guy who faces up to his 


problems, who stays in there and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 87) 
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AKRON 


[continued from page 41] 


Sergeant Paul Brothers, MCR, in 
charge of the Sabbath Platoon that 
meets on Sunday for men who can’t 
make it on Thursday, probably has the 
most unusual civilian occupation in the 
unit. He runs a private investigator 
service in Akron. ‘Private Eye” Broth- 
ers is also one of the top riflemen in the 
unit. He thinks his unit is trained as 
well as any in the Corps. 

Staff Sergeant David L. Ekmark, a 
civilian railroad fireman, agreed whole- 
heartedly. “You can say we're one of 
the biggest units of its kind in the 
Corps, and I think we’re trained and 
ready for anything.” 

Ready and trained, at least for ser- 
geant stripes, is Corporal Robert V. Gill, 
USMCR, “the oldest corporal in the 
unit,” at 38. Gill has been in the Akron 
outfit since 1947 and fought in Korea 
as well as World War II. He is one of 
the Doc’s first recruits, and has never 
been sorry he joined, despite his lack 


of promotion. “I just like this outfit,” 
he explained, “and I wouldn’t be in any 
other.” 

In addition to its Reserve staff, the 
Akron unit has the benefit of a group 
of higher ranking associate members 
who serve without pay. Among them 
are Major Gerard T. Chiurazzi, a for- 
mer CO of a Gun Battery at New 
Castle, Pa., and Major Thomas Mc- 
Quay, S-3, who has won the district 
gallery team’s award for 22-caliber rifle 
marksmanship six times. As a civilian, 
Major McQuay is director of Audio- 
Visual Education for Barberton Public 
Schools. “It’s just like training aids in 
the Marine Corps,” he explained. As a 
Marine, he has helped spark interest in 
marksmanship by captaining the unit’s 
teams. 

As for the city of Akron, it is a highly 
industrialized, friendly city of more 
than 300,000. There are more than 500 
small plants which manufacture such 
varied products as aircraft parts, air- 
conditioning equipment, fishing tackle, 
furniture, electric motors, matches, rub- 
ber toys, batteries, paints and varnishes. 
It is also the birthplace of the nation’s 
vast trucking industry, but it is known 
mainly as the Rubber Capital of the 
World. It manufactures virtually every 


rubber product from washers to dirigi- 
bles. E 

Firestone, Goodyear, Goodrich, Gen- 
eral, Seiberling, and Mohawk Rubber 
Companies not only make their head- 
quarters at Akron but also maintain 
research, sales and distribution depart- 
ments there. Quaker Oats Co. also has 
an important manufacturing plant in 
the city. Together with the rubber fac- 
tories, it helps hang a continual, but 
not particularly unpleasant, aroma of 
rubber and cereal over the city. Ak- 
ronites, however, say they aren’t aware 
of it. 

They are aware, however, of their 
own Marines. Mr. Charles Burke, as- 
sistant to the President of General Tire 
Co., known as “Mr. Navy” in Akron 
and a former President of the U.S. 
Navy League, said, “A Marine training 
unit such as the lst Automatic Weap- 
ons Battery in our area, has great in- 
fluence on the community through the 
traditional teaching of loyalty, respon- 
sibility and devotion to duty that char- 
acterizes the very essence of the Marine 
Corps. That kind of example for the 
youth of America, and even for those 
who are not privileged to become mem- 
bers of the Corps, has a very favor- 
able influence on them.” END 





TRACK AND FIELD 


[continued from page 53] 


Corps Auxiliary Air Station, 
3—Mark Lipscomb, Quantico. Time: 4:19.8 


440-yard 1—Wiilie Anderson, Pendleton. 


2—Bill Pendleton. 3—Willie Brown, 
Hawaii 0:49.0 


Beaufort, S. C. 


run: 
Gipson, 
Time: 


100-yard dash: 1—Albert Daniels, Marine Corps 


Base, Camp Lejeune, N. 2—Charles Mc- 
Guinness, Pendleton. 3—Otto Cox, Quantico. 
Time: 0:10.0 


120-yard high hurdles: 1—Richard Seed, Quan- 
tico. 2—Robert Lee, Pendleton. 3—Charles 
Walker, Quantico. Time: 0:15.7 

880-yard run: 1I—Dale Spence, Quantico. 2— 
Frank Moore, Pendleton. 3—Howard Branson, 


Hawaii. Time: 1:56.7 

220-yard dash: 1—Charles McGuinness, Pendle- 
ton. 2—John McClean, Pendleton. 3—Leroy 
Davis, Hawaii. Time: 0:22.1 $ 











"How's the team look this year, Coach?" 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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1—John Kopil, Quantico. 
3—Victor Zwo- 


Two-mile steeplechase: 
2—Alex Breckinridge, Quantico. 


lak, Lejeune. Time: 10:43.6 

220-yard low hurdles: 1I— Milton MacHamer, 
Pendleton. 2—Richard Seed, Quantico. 3— 
Robert Lee, Pendleton. Time: 0:25.2 

One-mile relay:  I1—Pendleton (Gipson, Moore, 
Parker, Anderson). 2—Quantico. 3—Hawaii. 
Time: 3:20.5 

440-yard relay: I—Lejeune (Terry, Campbell, 
Daniels, Hinman). 2—Pendleton. 3—Twenty- 
nine Palms. Time: 0:42.9 

High jump: 1—Robert Gardner, Quantico. 2— 
Phillip Fehlen, Quantico. 3—Ozzie McGee, 
Pendleton. Height: 6 feet, 6!/2 inches (New All- 


Marine record, old record of 6 feet, 5!/. inches 
set by A. J. Gilchrist, Quantico, in 1952). 


Pole-vault: %I—Earl Poucher, Marine Corps Air 
Station, Miami, Fla. 2—Frank Godinez, Pendle- 
ton. 3—James Dorman, Quantico. Height: 14 
feet, 4'/, inches (New All-Marine record, old 
record of 14 feet, 2 inches set by the same Earl 
Poucher, Quantico, in 1957). 


Broad jump: 1—Albert Daniels, Lejeune. 2—Joe 
Hendrix, Hawaii. 3—Willie Brown, Hawaii. 
Distance: 22 feet, 7 inches 

Shot-put: 1I—Alan Roebuck, Pendleton. 2—Rich- 
ard Cahill, Lejeune. 3—Walter Hayes, Pendle- 
ton. Distance: 50 feet, 4 inches 

Javelin: 1—Vince Jazwinski, Hawaii. 2—Robert 
Gardner, Quantico. 3—Carrol Miller, Lejeune. 


Distance: 202 feet, 8 inches 


Hammer throw: 1—Anthony Szalkowski, Lejeune. 
2—John Polly, Lejeune. 3—Carrol Miller, Le- 
jeune. Distance: 142 feet, 234 inches (New All- 
Marine record, old record of 137 feet, 234 inches 
set by Bert Nickerson, Pendleton, in 1953) 


Discus: 1—Frederick Stark, Lejeune. 2—Ervin 
York, Marine Barracks, U. Naval Retraining 
Command, Camp Elliott, San Diego, Calif. 
3—P. Altieri, Lejeune. Distance: 150 feet, 9!/2 
inches 

Triathlon: 1—William F. Knuppel, Jr., Pendleton. 
2—Glynn Wood, Beaufort. 3—Frank VanHorne, 
Pendleton. Points: 2587 


1—Earnest August, Hawaii. 2— 
Hawaii. 3—James Hinman, Le- 

44 feet, 2 inches 
END 


Hop-step-jump: 
Willie Brown, 
jeune. Distance: 
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WHIDBEY ISLAND 


[continued from page 29] 


shuttled to the airport. 

Those returning from Alaska need 
only to have their orders endorsed. If 
necessary, they are assisted in trans- 
portation arrangements to their leave 
address or new duty station. 

Air transportation leaves Whidbey 
Island every Monday and Thursday. 
The planes are R6Ds. Depending on 
the day a transient arrives at Whidbey, 
a layover should be no longer than 
three to four days before winging his 
way to Adak or Kodiak. Dependents 
are reminded that Whidbey Island has 
no hostess house and they must de- 
pend on local motel arrangements. Or 
they can stay at a hostess house in 
Seattle, 65 miles away, at Fort Lawton. 

Prior approval from the Cons 
mandant, 17th Naval District, Kodiak, 
is necessary for the shipment of de- 
pendents, household effects and auto- 
mobiles. To avoid a costly delay, Sgt. 
Rutledge stressed that this paper work 
be completed before arrival at Whid- 
bey Island. 

Automobiles are turned in at the 


Naval Station in Seattle for shipment. 
They must be stripped of side mirrors, 
hub caps and any other outside pro- 
trusion. The gas tank should be 
empty and equipped with a lock. About 
a week’s delay in arrival to Kodiak 
can be expected. 

Marines returning from Adak or 
Kodiak can expect only a few hours’ 
delay. Except in the case of separa- 
tion personnel, they can expect to 
depart Whidbey Island on the day of 
their arrival. 

To supplement the Marine Barracks 
training program, all enlisted men are 
encouraged to enroll in some type of 
extension school. Not to be outdone by 
any other Marine Barracks in the 
Corps, Whidbey Island can boast of a 
100 percent enrollment. A majority 
are taking MCI courses. 

The supply function at Whidbey is 
tricky because everything must be 
ordered by mail from MCSC, Barstow, 
or MB, Bremerton. Sgt. Boers indi- 
cated that it takes from three to 
six weeks to fill an order and every- 
one must look ahead to possible 
needs. Boers, a Korea Bronze Star 
holder, has four children. “Capt. Bratt 
also has four,” he said, “but I have 
him beat. I have a set of twins.” Sgt. 
Boers is an active bowler and captains 





the Marine Barracks #1 team. His 
151 average is ‘the highest of the 
Marines. 

All Marines eat in the Navy mess. 
Only one Marine is assigned to the 
mess and he’s a butcher. He’s Ser- 
geant John G. Weber, who wears, in 
addition to nine battle stars on his 
Pacific and Korea ribbons, three 
Purple Hearts. Because of the short- 
age of Marine personnel, no messmen 
are assigned. 

Enlisted men who might soon join 
the Whidbey Island Marine detach- 
ment can expect a seven-part introduc- 
tion. First on the agenda is an inter- 
view with the platoon leaders, then 
clothing is inspected to determine 
shortages. A briefing on all orders and 
regulations follows; next is a tour of 
the station, then to the range to fire 
the pistol and riot gun for familiariza- 
tion. Following a driver’s test, the new 
arrival will be encouraged to enroll 
in an enlisted extension course. 

If you’re a fisherman, hunter, skier, 
clam digger, mountain climber or 
hiker, you’d like Whidbey. A majority 
of the 65 Marines stationed at the 
Marine Barracks requested assignment 
there, and a number have extended 
their enlistments to remain on the 
island for duty. END 
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“These old training films are getting ridiculous!" 
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FROM OUR READERS 


[continued from page 83] 


pitches when the going gets rough? 
That’s the man with guts—not the 
quitter. What about your so-called 
buddies you leave behind when you “go 
over the hill?” They have to pull your 
duty, do your work—and their own, 
besides. Any one of them who looks to 
you as a guy with nerve has less sense 
than you. The guy who quits is a coward. 
That’s a simple statement of fact. 

Now let’s look at the practical side. 
The side that says, “It’s a_ sucker’s 
play.”” A man going UA has one of 
two thoughts in his mind. He is either 
coming back, or he is not coming back. 
In either case, he is working against 
the odds. How often have you heard a 
returned absentee say, “It was worth 
any punishment they can give me.” 
This is an attempt to build up his own 





bravado. Just how good can those days 
of so-called freedom be? The constant 
thought that eventually you must go 
back and face the music, every ques- 
tion must be answered with a lie. To 
your folks, your girl friend, your neigh- 
bors, your friends. Every night when 
you hit that sack you must wonder, 
“What will happen to me when I get 
back?” Can this make for an enjoy- 
able stay? Like all things in this life, 
this little sojourn must eventually end. 
Now we will see if you made the “Suck- 


er’s play.” 


Chances are you have earned your- 
self a court-martial—the kind of court 
determined by the length of absence. 
So, giving you the benefit of the lowest 
court, let us assume you are awarded a 
summary court-martial. What could 
you receive as punishment? You could 


be confined, restricted and/or forfeit 
your pay. Your restriction or confine- 
ment would most certainly be of a 
longer period than your UA, so you see, 
the odds are already working against 
you. 

Now comes the part that really hurts. 
Cold cash. When you are first awarded 
forfeiture of pay it doesn’t really hurt, 
but comes pay day and the pain of 
being broke sets in. The odds are get- 
ting bigger—against you. These are 
punishments that can be seen and felt; 
they are evident in the present. What 
about those you don’t see right away? 

“More?” you say. “All I did was to 
go UA.” 

Well, buddy, I told you it was a 
sucker’s play. Yes, there are more. 
Your leave is checked. Your conduct 
and proficiency marks will go down on 
the next marking. So you say, “Who 
cares about marks?” Well, I don’t 
have time to go into it now, but when 
you get a chance, look into composite 
scores and promotions. 

Now comes the clincher. All the time 
you were gone and any time you spent 
in confinement is lost time and must be 
made up at the end of your enlistment. 
Now, how does it look to the guy whose 
mother didn’t raise foolish children? 

The second type of absentee is the 
man who does not intend to come 
back—ever. This guy is the real fool, 
for he not only doesn’t think straight, 
he doesn’t think at all. Let us say that 
you have decided to take off and not 
come back. I ask you one question, 
“Where are you going to go?” 

Do you think you can lose yourself? 

Not any more. 

This country of ours is too small. 
You could probably hide out in a cave 
in the hills of Kentucky or the peaks 
of the Rockies, but to live with people, 
work with people and assume a place 
in society—that’s a different story. 

Let’s look at a man in a deserter’s 
status. First, he must find employment, 
and the first thing any personnel man- 
ager will ask is, “What is your status 
with regard to the service? Discharged? 
Where’s your discharge certificate and 
DD 214? Not in yet? Where’s your 
draft card? A deserter! Miss Green, 
will you notify the nearest Armed 
Forces Police?” 

So the prospect of getting a good 
job is pretty slim. Now, we come back 
to living the lie again. What do you 
tell your folks, your girl friend, your 
neighbors, your buddies? Remember. 
The service is no longer as vague in the 
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FROM OUR READERS (cont.) 


public mind as it was 25 years ago. 
World War II and the Korean conflict 
have brought a knowledge of the serv- 
ice into every home in these United 
States. The public knows the rules, they 
know what UA is, they know how long 
a man would normally be home on 
leave, how long he should have served 
and the thousand and one other phases 
of service life. You’re not going to fool 
them. Every cop on the corner will 
make you jump. You'll avoid men in 
uniform and will shy away from con- 
versations with veterans but, try as you 
may, eventually you will tip your hand. 
And let me tell you something. People 
don’t like deserters. They find no 
justification for it. Particularly those 
veterans who put their time in and 
maybe caught a slug or two. These 


people want nothing to do with a de- 
serter and would just as soon turn you 
in as look at you. If you don’t believe 
me, ask them the next time youw’re 
home on leave (authorized, that is ). 







Now, I’m going to contradict myself 
for the sake of the one in a million 
shot. Let’s say you do manage to “get 


away with it.” Somehow, you out- 
maneuver them all and beat the odds. 
You get a job and become successful; 
you marry and have a family. Now it 
hits you where it really hurts. You’ve 
got to face your children. Maybe you'll 
have a son and he'll ask you those 
questions that little boys are prone to 
do. “Johnny’s father was in the Navy 
and traveled all over the world. What 
service were you in, daddy?” When 
he gets older he won’t have to ask, he'll 
know. And all the time you'll have to 
go on lying. Lying to the one person 
who thinks yow’re king of the hill. 

But, above all else, you’ve got to live 
with yourself. That’s the toughest part 
of the whole lousy mess. You can’t lie 
to yourself. Every morning of every 
day of your life, youll remember, and 
you'll know what you are. You'd give 
everything you own for just that “‘one 
more chance,” just one chance to make 
it right again. But that chance will 


never come; it will be gone forever. 
END 
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Here We Go Again 


“GAWDA’MIGHTY! 
LOOKATHAT!” 

The sergeant said, as he squared 
his hat. 


“YERTHEDUMBESTBUNCH- 
I’VEVRSEEN!” 
When he gets riled he’s really mean. 


“WHOTOLDYOUPEOPLETO.- 
COMEINGREEN?” 
What'd he say? I don’t hear so keen. 


“WHENIGIVEANORDERDOI- 
HAVETOSHOUT? 
YOUKNOWDAMWELLISAID- 
‘BROWNSIDEOUT? ” 
Sgt. T. Loney 


The McCoy 
To pore over tourist brochures 
And dream as the bright maps 
unravel 
Is poor runner-up to being 
A Marine—and able to travel. 
Dick Hayman 











Thanks, Top 


I couldn’t come right out and tell him, 
“Top, I think you’re great!” 

He’s such a proud and strong Marine, 
And such praise he’d surely hate. 


But when I came to my first duty station 
(Just fresh out of PI) 

I know I was lucky to serve under him: 
And here are some reasons why. 


He was an NCO you could talk to, 
Troubles he heard with care; 

When the scuttlebutt was flying, 
With the straight scoop he was there. 


Oh, I was far from a model Marine— 

I “ran off the tracks” one time. 

But I learned my lesson, and have to admit 
That the punishment fitted the crime! 


And whenever we pulled a boner, or 
goofed, 

He stuck by his men just the same— 

When he went to the CO with the report, 

Darned if he didn’t take the blame! 


But the finest part of working with “Top” 
Was—he made us part of a team; 

The love for the Corps he fostered in us 
Kept us all “on the beam.” 


The other day in the CG’s office 
He said goodbye to the Corps—touching 
scene; 
Good luck, Top, in the Fleet Reserve, 
From a guy you helped make into a 
Marine. 
T. A. Peart 


Gyrene Gyngles 
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The Old Corps 


They speak of the Old Corps, 
And how different it was. 


They fought and won, 
To further their cause. 


We're proud of these men, 
All true Marines. 


And they’re much wiser, 
For what they have seen. 


They talk of the New Corps, 
And how it has changed. 


We listen intently to, 
“Tt will never be the same.” 


We know of the Corps, 
And what it has done. 


No one is prouder, 
Than I, for one. 


But sometimes I wonder, 
When I hear, “New Corps.” 


I listen again, 
Then think some more. 


Of course I know 
It is all true. 


But wasn’t the Old Corps, 
Once also New? 
Nicholas Angelotti 








Ballad Of A Teenage Marine 


This is the story of a teenage clown, 
Who wanted to be a glory hound, 
Went out for all kinds of sports, 
And wowed the girls in short shorts. 


He fished in streams and hunted in the 
hills, 

Always looking for his thrills. 

He drove fast cars and had a ball, 

But still he yearned for that glory call. 


The recruiting sergeant came to his door 

Said, “Come on boy let’s join the Corps.” 

He ran around and yelled the news, 

That he’d soon be wearing Marine dress 
blues. 


To many a paper he signed his name, 
And the sergeant put him on a plane. 
Soon he arrived at old P.I. 

And got his glimpse of a real D.I. 


They loaded him with lessons most every 
day, 

While the D.I.s tried to square him away. 

Soon his thoughts turned to home, 

And all the green hills he used to roam. 


Out on the grinder under the sun, 
Getting his glory sure wasn’t fun. 
Down to the field for old P.T. 
And coming back with aching feet. 


As he was being trained to kill, 
He felt like going over the hill. 
Then one day he decided to try, 
And he knew inside that he might die. 


He then decided that he would stay, 
And look forward to graduation day. 
When it came, he was glad to see 


That he had made P.F.C. 


From there he went to I.T.R. 

To climb the hills and fire the B.A.R. 
To his home he came by plane, 

To see the girl called Elaine. 


All his buddies gathered around, 
To see the change in the teenage clown. 
Now his leave was over and done, 
And he would start in AV/FUND. 
Pfc Austin L. Carroll, Jr. 


Pride Of The Corps 


There’s something about every Marine 
Whether he’s young or old. 

It has to do with pride, I think, 

And can’t be bought by gold. 


It’s pride in self and country 
That’s thoroughly instilled, 

And though the years may age him 
His pride is never killed. 


Thank God we have such warriors 
To fight for liberty. 
Long may their prime example be 
The pride of bravery. 
Glen Pritchard, HMI, USN 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


“Shaw Road” 


Major Kenneth L. Shaw, a Ma- 
rine officer for nearly 33 years, was 
honored posthumously _ recently 
when the 14-mile perimeter road 
which encircles the Marine Corps 
Supply Center, Albany, Ga., was 
formally named “Shaw Road.” 

Major Shaw served the huge 
quartermaster installation as its dis- 
bursing officer from October, 1952, 
until his retirement in October, 
1954. He was also a member of 
several boards and committees 
which actively contributed to the 
support and development of the 
Supply Center. 

At the dedication ceremonies, 
Colonel Rodney M. Handley, act- 
ing Commanding General _ of 
MCSC, Albany, said, ‘Major 
Shaw’s personal activity in the Al- 
bany area endeared him to the 
local citizens as well as to his many 
shipmates here on the center. He 
actively participated in community 
affairs and through this media de- 
veloped such an affection for Al- 
bany that he made this city his 
home upon retirement. 

“The illness and death of Major 
Shaw in September, 1957, was a 
cause of deep regret to me and his 
many friends. . .. The departure 
of such a fine person. brings 
thoughts of sorrow but it is with 
fond hope that in this small way 
the memory of a loyal and deserv- 
ing Marine might be kept alive... .’ 

Mrs. Shaw, the former Christeen 
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Jarman, of Wartrace, Tenn., un- 
veiled a road marker near the Sup- 
ply Center’s Main Gate and formal- 
ly dedicated “Shaw Road.” The 
ceremonies were attended by civil- 
ian and military personnel sta- 
tioned at Albany, and friends of 


the Shaw family. 
TIO, MCSC, 
Albany, Ga. 


Placed On Retired List (30 Years) 


RICHARDS, William B. Lt. Col. 
CROYLE, Ward W. cwo 
HANDZLIK, Lawrence C. cwo 


Placed On Retired List (20 Years) 


MILLER, Ronald K. Brig. Gen. 
BRANIGHAN, Thomas J. Major 
BARNES, Lewis S. Capt. 
BUTLE R, Jr., Jerry K. Capt. 
FARMER, Herbert L. Capt. 
CLARK, Stanley B. Ist Lt. 
BOLLETTE, Jr., Frederick J. cwo 
FESSLER, Dramus F. cwo 
LUFKIN, Sewell R. cwo 
RANDOLPH, James W. cwo 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


ROBERTS, Charles D. Brig. Gen 
BREZINSKI, Richard P. Lt. Col 
OODLEY, Charles H. Lt. Col 
BAXLEY, “9 ee Z Major 
Jac Major 

SACK KSON, Thomas P, Major 
CASSIANO, Frank A. Capt. 
PUY, Robert M. Capt. 
HECTOR: Melvin G. Capt. 
BRUNS, ‘John W. Ist Lt. 
FOOTE, William L. Ist Lt. 
KRONOSKY, Preston C. Ist Lt. 
ENGLAND, Luther wo 


Piaced On Retired List 
(Public Law 379) 


PEASLEY, Earl W. Ist Lt. 


Marine... 





Edited by MSgt. Paul C. Curtis 


Placed On Retired List 
(Public Law 810) 


CONROY, Raymond W. Lt. Col. 


Placed On Retired List (30 Years) 


MASTER SERGEANTS 
PEPER, Fremont H. 214397 3537 


Transferred To 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


CANDELORI, Albert E. 268999 5519 
COFFEY, Cleburne M. 241742 0369 
COYLE, Bernard T. 266899 0781 
DAINS, Albert J. 266565 0369 
HORA, Albert J. 242219 1169 
JOHNSON, *, ., Albert E. 268389 3371 
KANIG, John F. 265850 0369 
LOXTERMAN, Clifford T. 225862 3121 
MC MULLEN, Sidney A. 251691 4313 
gt Mahion H. 265681 3049 
NEWLIN, William E. 235433 6413 
PETRILLO, Patsy 269009 6432 
UEEN, Felix E. 254466 0141 
EDDOCH, James H. 268840 3049 
RODROCK, Hudson E. 264955 1831 
STANILONIS, Joseph W. 244302 0811 
SUMMAR, James L. 267120 0141 
TIPTON, Wiley E. 251185 0811 
WEBB, Aden K. 266164 3049 
TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 
BELL, Mauldin C. 248780 2171 
BOOKHARDT, Jr. «+» Waldo F. 255511 1169 
CARTER, Lio d 260658 2771 
GRIFFIN, a a 261698 3049 
LEACH, Louis D. 224649 3516 
MATTHEWS, Raymond L. 268802 3516 
STAFF SERGEANTS 
DAHLQUIST, George A. 265984 3049 


Placed On Disability Retired List 
MASTER SERGEANTS 


PARKER, Roy 1. 289206 3516 
TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 
RILEY, Jr., Leonard C. 237763 2529 
STAFF SERGEANTS 
AMES, Cecil B. 362472 3537 
BUET TNER, Lee K. 548966 0369 
HANSEN, Robert L. 1137304 0369 
HAYES, Frederick C. 402877 0369 
WINGET, Mark B. 1050645 eno 
N 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 14] 


NEWS FROM DOWN UNDER 


Dear Sir: 

May 8th we paraded for Coral Sea 
Battle Week. Australians are keenly 
aware and embarrassingly grateful for 
America’s aid during World War II. 

Me, I’m a medically discharged U. S. 
Marine who was one of “Chesty” 
Puller’s men on the “Canal.” Then I 
came back to the First Marine Division 
liberty port. 

Now I share the honor to be ap- 
pointed color guard for the American 
Ex-Servicemen’s Ass’n. There is only 
one fly in the ointment. I just can’t 
parade in cap, blouse, and no trousers! 

I wonder if there is someone in the 
old outfit who would take pity on this 
ex-““Gyrene” and send me a pair of 
green trousers? 

Not “for free,’ I could send you one 
of those “Digger” hats, with badge in 
any size. You “Cobbers” always wanted 
one but just couldn’t get one. Please 
write to me first before you send the 
trousers. My size is 34” length and 36” 
waist. 

While I’m at it I might as well say 
that I have a dress blue blouse and 
nothing else. My hat size is 734. Please 
come to my aid. 

Speaking of dress blues those Marines 
off the USS Toledo are 4.0. What a tug 
at the old heart it was to see them 
parading down the streets of Mel- 
bourne! 

A. J. Meldrum 
Ex-391921, USMC 
43 Wendover Ave. 
Norlane, Victoria 
Australia 


DRILL PROCEDURES 


Dear Sir: 

During a recent class on infantry 
drill I ran into a situation which 
caused some strong arguments and I 
have found no satisfaction with any- 
one on it yet, so I wish you would 
clarify this matter for me. 

Assume this hypothetical situation: 
The troops are halted at attention, at 
order arms. The command “Forward, 
March” is given; thus automatically 





ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 
ON PAGE 12. 
1. (a); 2. (b)s 3. (b)s 4. (c)3 


5. (c); 6. (a)s 7. (a); 8 (cc); 
9. (a); 10. (b). 








the troops come to “At a Trail” when 
they step off. 

The next command given was “Port, 
Arms.” This was the source of our 
disagreement. I was taught that “At 
a Trail” and “Trail Arms” were two 
entirely different things, the latter 
being an actual part of the manual of 
arms, but that “At a Trail” was only 
a position ‘automatically assumed 
upon execution of the orders “Back 
Step,” “Left, or Right Step,” “Mark 
Time” or “Forward, March’’. 

My argument is this; that to have 
the troops come to any fart of the 
manual of arms while marching “At 
a Trail,” they should first be halted 
at which time they would automa- 
tically return to the order. 

From here could be given the com- 
mand “Port Arms,” not while march- 
ing “At a Trail,” which is not a part 
of the manual of arms. 

If I am wrong and “Trail Arms” and 
“At a Trail’ are one and the same, why 
then, while marching “At a Trail,” and 
halted, do the rifles return to the order 
rather than remain at “Trail Arms?” 

Pfc Robert B. Bennett 
U.S.S. Intrepid, CVA II 
c/o FPO, New York, N. Y. 


@ Training Section, G-3, HQMC, told 


us that paragraphs 2100.3 and 2100.4 
of Section III, Marine Corps Drill 
Manual, are the accepted reterences in 
this instance. They also torwarded us 
these specific answers to your queries: 

“Commands for movements of the 
manual of arms should not normally 
be given while troops are marching at 
Trail Arms. There may be instances 
when port or right shoulder arms must 
be given from Trail Arms to correct a 
previous error. For example: a unit 
commander, during a parade, gives an 
order for movement and has forgotten 
to bring the troops to right shoulder 
arms. The common-sense way to ex- 
tricate himself from this embarrassing 
situation would be to bring the unit 
to right shoulder arms. : 

“The Marine Corps Drill Manual 
makes no mention of the commands 
“At a Trail’ or “At Trail.’ The cor- 
rect command is “Trail, ARMS.” 

“The position of Order Arms is 
resumed automatically upon comple- 
tion of a movement during which the 
position of Trail Arms is assumed 
automatically. However, if the com- 
mand “Trail, ARMS” is given, then 
the command “Order, ARMS” must 
be given prior to troops resuming the 
position of Order ARMS.”—Ed. 

END 
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THE HILL 


[continued from page 51] 


camp long after the rest of the platoon 
had bedded down. Their clothing and 
equipment, thoroughly dunked when 
they swam the stream, was caked with 
mud and Milo at once began tearing 
down his rifle in the dark. 

“Phooey,” Looney said. “Ill get to 
it in the morning.” 

“You know what'll happen in the 
morning,” Madden said. 

As usual, whenever the pair had re- 
turned from an evening patrol several 
hours after the rest of the platoon, the 
gunny sought them out by the dawn’s 
early light and held an impromptu rifle 
inspection. This morning, Looney not 
only failed to pass inspection—he was 
suggested as a prime candidate for a 
court-martial. 

“Least it’s one way to get out of this 
outfit,” he blurted at Thorn and knew 
it was a mistake as soon as the words 
were out. 

“Yeah. It’d be too easy,” the gunny 
said and instead, he had Pvt. Smith 
detail strip the weapon eight times be- 
fore the platoon was ordered to move 
out. 

The day was beginning with all the 
earmarks of an extremely long haul, 
Madden told himself as the platoon 
walked in two thin files along the val- 
ley road. He cut slightly to the outside 
edge of the road as a convoy of six-bys, 


heading in the other direction, drove 
past the column. Not everybody had to 
hoof it, he thought, but you probably 
had to be shot to get aboard one of 
those trucks. 

“Snap out of it, Milo,” a shaky voice 
whispered from behind him. It was 
Looney. Sweat was streaking down his 
face. 

“Just thinking,’ Madden said. 

“Well, think about some way to get 
us even with that monster,” Looney 
said. 

Two hours later, machine gun bullets 
were spinning over their heads and 
Madden tried to press his body closer 
to the ground. He craned his head 
around and saw Looney three feet 
away, slightly to the rear of him. 
“Spread out, clown!” he shouted. 

“T got it!” Looney Smith yelled with- 
out moving a muscle. “All we got to 
do is sneak up on the gunny and shout, 
‘Ten-hut!’ Those machine guns will put 
him out of our misery.” 

“Forget it,’ Madden told his boon 
buddy. “Or those guns will get you.” 
He moved forward on his elbows, trying 
desperately to keep his butt below 
bullets and barbed wire. Suddenly, the 
machine guns stopped and Dennison 
rounded up his squad. Gunny Thorn 
was upon them instantly. 

“There’s a communication section on 
the other side of the road,” he told 
Madden and Smith. “Find the comm 
chief and tell him you are to carry wire 
for him.” 

Madden said, “Yessir!” and moved 
out quickly. Looney followed, but not 
fast enough to suit the gunnery ser- 
geant. A rock bounced behind him and 
hurried the BARman considerably, until 
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he was sure he was out of the gunny’s 


sight. y 

“One day I am going to get Thorn,” 
Looney told Madden. 

“Quit griping. Maybe he’s letting up 
at last. This detail shouldn’t be too 
bad.” 

“If Thorn’s connected with it, it’s 
bad,” Looney whined. 

They found the comm chief spooning 
a tin of peaches in the cool shade of a 
cottonwood tree. “Glad to see you,” he 
said. “Take that spool up to Sergeant 
Bush. He’s on top of that hill.” 

The pair looked in the direction he 
had pointed with his spoon. Then their 
gaze traveled upward for almost 2000 
feet. 

“No,” Looney Smith moaned. “Not 
that hill again.” He sagged on the 
muzzle of his BAR. 

It took much coaxing from Madden 
and a salty threat from the comm chief 
to get Looney into action, although he 
had to stop again at the mid-mark and 
almost drained one of his canteens. 
Near the summit, he slipped for the 
hundredth time and his foot sent a 
boulder the size of a county fair prize- 
winning watermelon caroming off the 
mountainside. They watched it sail into 
the trees at the bottom of the slope. 

“Hope it didn’t hurt anybody,” 
Looney said. 

From the top of the hill, they got a 
bird’s-eye view of the red cross in the 
white circle on top of the field ambu- 
lance as it screeched into the cotton- 
woods. 

“Oops!” Looney muttered. 

“We better get down there quick,” 
Madden said. “And don’t start any 
landslides on the way.” 

The ambulance had left by the time 
they reached the bottom. 

“You guys are lucky,” the comm 
chief said. “If that rock had clobbered 
anybody but Gunny Thorn it would 
have killed ’im. Knocked Thorn out 
but he’ll be all right soon.” 

Looney was positively speechless be- 
cause Madden had clamped a hand 
tightly over his mouth. 

“You guys better get back to your 
unit.” 

Looney Smith would have _ been 
scared but when they got back to the 
company, Dennison—who hadn’t heard 
about Thorn’s mishap—told them their 
orders had come in. At that news, 
Smith was elated. 

“Man!” he said. “What could be 
sweeter? We got our revenge, and now 
this. I don’t care if I never see the 
Second Infantry Training Regiment, or 
all of Camp Pendleton, or Gunny 
Thorn, again for the rest of my life!” 

“Don’t know about the first two,” 
Dennison said. “But you'll probably 
see a lot of Thorn. He’s going to Okin- 
awa with us.” END 
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pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters’ Marine Corps and other sources. 
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GI Home Loans 


To establish eligibility for loan guaranty benefits 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended, a veteran must have served in the 
active military or naval service of the United States 
for a period of 90 days or more, a part of which 
must have taken place in a qualifying period. and 
he must have been discharged or released there- 
from under conditions other than dishonorable. 

Veterans who have been discharged or released 
from active service, a part of which was performed 
during a qualifying period, are not required to 
establish a period of 90 days or more duration if 
the discharge or release was because of injury or 
disability incurred in service in line of duty. 

At least one day of the active service period must 
fall in either of the following qualifying periods: 
(a) on or after September 16, 1940, and prior to 
July 26, 1947, or, (b) on or after June 27, 1950, 
and prior to February 1, 1955. 

A veteran can satisfy the requirement of dis- 
charge or release from service in either of two 
basic ways only: (a) by the presentation of a dis- 


charge certificate issued under conditions other 
than dishonorable, or (b) in the absence of a dis- 
charge certificate, presentation of evidence showing 
an actual release from active service, i.e., that there 
was an actual break in service (to establish an 
actual break in service a veteran must show a 
period of at least 24 hours duration during which 
time he was not on active service). 

In all cases where there was a change in the 
veteran’s status and continued uninterrupted active 
service, a veteran, to qualify, must present a dis- 
charge, as stated in the above paragraph. These 
cases would include those who are integrated into 
the Regular Establishments from Reserve or other 
components, all reenlistments, and all discharges 
for the purpose of accepting commissions. 

Veterans of World War II have until July 25, 
1960, to avail themselves of loan guaranty bene- 
fits. Veterans of the Korean conflict (those having 
qualifying service on or after June 27, 1950) have 
until January 31, 1965, to avail themselves of 
these benefits. 


Connecticut Korean Bonus Extended 


A bill to extend the time for filing Korean Bonus 
applications to September 30, 1958, was approved 
by the recent special session of the Connecticut Leg- 
islature and has been signed by the governor. 

The Korean Bonus is being paid to all qualified 
Connecticut veterans who served on active duty be- 
tween the dates of June 27, 1950, and October 27, 


Recreation Rifle 


Marine Corps Order 1720.1A provides instruc- 
tions concerning the support of Recreational Rifle 
and Pistol Shooting. 

When feasible and where facilities permit, com- 
manding officers will encourage recreational rifle 
and pistol shooting. Recreational shooting, on a 
voluntary basis, will afford Marines the opportunity 
of improving themselves in a vital military skill in 
which the Marine Corps has long been preeminent. 

A program for recreaticnal shooting involves 
many problems which must be decided by each 
command. Requirements for personnel and funds 
to operate the program must be weighed against 
the recreational advantage to be derived. To be 
worthwhile, the program must attract voluntary 
participation by a sufficient number of Marines to 
justify the necessary support. 

Both appropriated and non-appropriated funds 


1953, for a period of 90 days or more, and 
whose service was honorable or under honorable 
conditions. Each veteran is compensated for his 
services in the amount of ten dollars for each 
month or major part thereof of active duty in the 
Armed Forces. 


and Pistol Shooting 


may be used in furtherance of recreational shooting 
in accordance with current directives. 

Service ammunition may be issued from Marine 
Corps stocks for recreational rifle and pistol shoot- 
ing in accordance with Para 24431, MCM. Such 
issues should be closely supervised to insure that 
the ammunition is expended in furtherance of the 
recreational marksmanship program. 

Activities desiring to utilize service ammunition 
in the recreational marksmanship program should 
request an annual allowance of ammunition for 
this purpose from the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps (Code AO4). 

The request should include an estimate of the 
number of individuals to participate in the program 
and the ammunition, by type, that will be required 
to support the program. 
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CASEY STENGEL, His Half-Cen- 
tury in Baseball, by Frank Graham, 
Jr., The John Day Company, New 


York. 


HARLES DILLON “Casey” 
Stengel’s career in baseball, as 
player and manager, covers almost fifty 
years. Since he first tried out with the 
Kansas City Blues in 1910, he has been 
a center of attention. His antics on the 
diamond and his inimitable manner of 
speech, known among sports writers as 
“Stengelese,” have contributed as much 
to his popularity as his baseball feats. 
In 1918, shortly after he had been 
traded to Pittsburgh by Brooklyn, 
Casey returned to Ebbets Field as an 
opposing player. He made the occasion 
a memorable one. 

Jeered for two innings by his former 
supporters, Casey stepped up to the 
plate, and politely doffed his cap to the 
crowd. Out flew a sparrow. Stengel had 
literally given the Brooklyn fans the 
bird. They loved it; a tremendous ova- 
tion followed. 

Many partisan New York Yankee 


Price $3.50 





fans, and others, consider Stengel to 
be one of the greatest managers in the 
history of baseball. In nine seasons 
with the Yankees he’s put together 
eight American League pennants and 
six world championships. Beginning in 
1949, the Yankees have won five World 
Series in succession, becoming the first 
major league team to do so. 

Aided by the strength and depth of 
the Yankee bench, Casey has for years 
confounded the opposition with his con- 
tinuous juggling of the batting order, 
and jockeying of players from one posi- 
tion to another. 

When such Yankee greats as Joe 
DiMaggio, Charlie Keller, Tommy Hen- 
rich and Phil Rizzuto were nearing the 
sunset of their playing careers, -Casey 
was busy grooming the likes of Berra, 
Mantle, McDougald and others—al- 
ways repairing, renewing, strengthening. 

A Brooklyn Dodger enthusiast once 
observed, “Rooting for the Yankees is 
like rooting for U. S. Steel.” 

The author, Frank Graham, Jr., is a 
former publicity director for the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. In 1955, he became the 


DARL 


Mee at | 
sorte ty 


assistant managing editor of Sport 
magazine. He has drawn heavily upon 
his own experiences in baseball, and 
freely and gratefully acknowledges that 
the stories of such eminent sports 
writers as Red Smith, Dan Daniel, 
Harold Rosenthal and Dan Parker, plus 
others, were sources of material for his 
book. 

Graham has written a colorful ac- 
count of Stengel the boy, the athlete, 
the clown, the manager, and the busi- 
nessman. Excellent reading matter for 
all, “Casey Stengel, His Half-Century 
in Baseball” is a must for any diamond 
addict. 

Woody Jones 


THE BLOCKHOUSE, by Jean-Paul 
Clebert, Coward-McCann, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Price $3.50 


HE FIRST novel by Jean-Paul 
Clebert to be published in this 
country, “The Blockhouse,” is based on 
a true incident, so amazing that it is 
difficult to visualize. 

The tale of how six laborers for the 
German army became entombed in a 
coastal fortification during the June, 
1944, landings on the French shoreline 
forms the basis for the book. Seeking 
refuge from a ceaseless bombardment, 
the men were trapped when heavy guns 
sealed all entrances of their shelter. 

At first, the six men entertained hopes 
of rescue. Then, hours grew into days, 
days into weeks, and the weeks became 
an endless period of time. To sustain 
life, a large supply of food, clothing, 


candles, matches and wine was dis- 
covered in the blockhouse—but no 
water. 


The author vividly describes a scene 
of horror as the six are slowly elimi- 
nated, until only two remain. For 
some, death came early. For others, a 
dogged determination to survive turns 
into hopeless despair. 

“The Blockhouse” is a brutal and 
shocking novel. Jean-Paul Clebert’s 
suspenseful characterizations of Aufret, 
a self-appointed leader, of Grabinski, a 
mysterious Russian, Turenne, a miner, 
schoolmaster Rouquet, tough Visconti 
and simple, melancholy Cauvin are 
strikingly realistic. 

Woody Jones 
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‘and a Few Marines” 


Written and Illustrated by 


vA 
Aé COL. JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 


Here are stories of Marines written by a man who was a Marine and knew what he 


was writing about. 


China ... France... Cuba... Nicaragua... Haiti... all come to life again. 


times when most NCOS had a hashmark for each chevron. You’ll follow Marines in 


action and on liberty, in a world that was their own. 


Meet Sergeant Houston, who could beat off a band of Chinese bandits but 5 


couldn’t face the music if it was a wedding march. 
Meet Moe, he was scared but he kept on coming and won the DSC. 
Meet King, he had a swagger and a sneer and looked at you like you were dirt. 


You will live the days of the Professional Marine Corps between World Wars — the | 
There are a hundred characters more, and if you are a Marine, or if you ever were | 
one you’ll recognize them all. 

John W. Thomason, a Marine for a quarter of a century, served in France, the 
= West Indies, Central America and China. He had a singular combination of talents— 
the eye to see, the hand to write and draw, and the Marine’s understanding of Ma- \ 
rines and men. Those of you who have never known the world of Colonel John W. 


Thomason, Jr. . . . we envy you in its discovery. 


$5.95—Regular price 
$5.00—Special discount price (thru Leatherneck Bookshop.) 
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1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 

Price $5.75 


2. 1957 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1957 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 


with 


plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Sreed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


4. THIS HIGH NAME by Robert Lind- 
say. The first formal investigation of its 
kind, this book traces the historical de- 
velopment and practice of public relations 
by the U. S. Marine Corps 

Discount Price $1.50 


5. HEROES, U. S. MARINE CORPS. A 
comprehensive volume of 621 pages con- 
taining photographs of current and obso- 
lete medals and decorations, and a com- 
plete list of all Marine Corps winners of 
the Medal of Honor, Navy Cross, and 
Silver Star, since the Civil War. 

Price $10.00 


6. MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL. 
Just published, this easy to carry pocket 
sized manual contains all the drill and 
ceremonial procedures for the new 13-man 
squad drill. 


$1.25 


7. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 

the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 

photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 

majority of these action photos are pub 

lished for the first time in this book. 
Special Price—$2.00 


8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 
Discount Price $3.00 





Leatherneck 


9. JUDO KATAS. Written by Charles 


Yerkow, author of the Modern Judo 
series, this book explains for the first time 
the two fundamental Judo katas. or formal 
exercises in throwing and mat techniques. 
, Discount Price $4.25 
10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines. soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 
11. COLD STEEL by John Styers. A 
complete, practical, easy-to-understand 
study on close combat. 
Discount Price $2.55 
12. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. 
Discount Price $3.00 
13. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
new sixth edition of the popular Marine 
reference manual is now available. 
$1.50 
14. HELMET FOR MY PILLOW by former 
USMC Private Robert Leckie and about 
his ‘private friends” 
Discount Price $3.50 
15. CONDITION IS RED by A. B. Edel- 
mann. A story that reveals the true nature 
of Pacific Jungle fighting. 
Discount Price $2.75 
16. THE CHOSIN RESERVOIR CAM- 
PAIGN. The official report of a grim 
campaign compiled by the Historical 
Branch, HQMC. 
Discount Price $2.50 


discount prices. 


2 The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 
If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 





MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 10 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 
tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 
17. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 
18. Guadalcanal ............. $4.30 
OW GOO Mee ots saasaivancnasears $3.85 
BOs TIGRE so 6 a0eseneewi eds $4.30 
MWe, (WAORSHONG 6 i6ii5- 5c ccersicceeiwewiee $2.95 
22. NW Brita ss... occ c ceca $3.85 
yO LC a $4.95 
7 SU $1.60 
25. Marine Aviation in 
the Philippines ........... $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 


A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 


26. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 
Discount Price $4.25 


27. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 

Discount Price $4.25 

28. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 


Techniques. 
Discount Price $4.25 


29. Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $12.00 





LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Send the book(s) immediately to: 
NAME (please print) 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


plaacecprint) cccad ie tcca: 





Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED §........... 


7 8 W9 20: 21 22 23° 24 


ZONE 
LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on all orders. 
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“| like a real cigarette —one | can 
really taste and thoroughly enjoy. 
That's why Camels have been my 
cigarette for nearly 15 years.” 


Rebad Be 


OCEAN RACER AND YACHT BROKER 


Discover the difference between “just smoking”... and Camels! 


Taste the difference !There’s 
nothing like the good, rich 
flavor of Camels, so deeply 
satisfying. No fads, no frills, 


no fancy stuff simply the 
finest taste in tobacco. 


Feel the difference! The ex- 
clusive Came! blend of qual- 
ity tobaccos is unmatched 
for smooth smoking. Camels 
never let you down — they’re 
easy to get along with. 


Enjoy the difference! Have 
a real cigarette — have a 
Camel! See why more people 
today smoke Camels than 
any other brand. Try Camels 
— they've really got it! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 








